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Details of all three dates from the premiered in Paris earlier this year, 
venues themselves. At each venue, a restored print of 

the film, sponsored by the NFT, will 


which features Evan Parker, Keith 
Rowe, Barry Guy and Eddie Prevost, 
tours the UK this month to coincide 
with the release of their latest CD of 
the same name. The four artists, 


provide a "truly contemporary form 


Ensemble's perfomances. Further 
details on 071 580 2060 

■The usual mix up of highlights at 
the Jazz Cafe this month: Pay your 
money and take your choice from 
ex-Agharta-e ra Miles bassist 


further details phone Chris Burn 
himself on 081 989 9640. 
Embers member Mattos joins 
trumpeter Jim Dvorak and 
Coltrane-fan, drummer Ken Hyder 
for an Outpost show at The Water 
Rats Pub in North London on 6 
April (details: 081 503 6681). 

■Much bizarro stuff (word blocks, 
computer and graphic based 












City with Russian pianist Vladmir 
Miller and guitarist Paul Morris. The 
shows take place at The Red Rose 
Club in North London. Further info 
from 081 672 8857. 

■New York based composer, 
saxophonist and band leader Tim 
Berne plays UK dates in 
Birmingham and London this month 
with Caos Totale — which attempts 

tight-knit sextet Birmingham jazz 
has commissioned a new 
composition for the sextet and UK 
keyboard talent Django Bates which 
will makeup one half of the 
concert; Berne’s usual group, which 
includes Herb Robertson on 
trumpet, Mark Dresser on bass and 
Bobby Previte on drum plays in the 
second half. Details on 021 236 
3889. 


■Silk Cut City Jazz visits London, 
Birmingham, Manchester and 
Edinburgh between April and July. 
Launching the series, ex-JBs Maceo 
Parker, Pee Wee Ellis and Fred 
Wesley set a funky precedent 


■Spiritualised, Levitation, The 
Irresistible Force and The Aphex 
Twin are to put on a show for 
Shelter — the charity for the 
homeless — at the Hackney Empire 
Theatre on Friday 2 April. 

Coinciding with a season of Channel 
4 programmes designed to highlight 
the plight of Britain’s estimated half 
a million homeless, the show runs 
from 8pm —2am and tickets priced 
£ 10 and £8 are available from the 


■More mixed media stuff. Turtle 
Quay Arts Centre in West London 
are to present three evenings of 
improvisation, contemporary 
composition and modern dance, 
bringing together saxophonist Stan 
Sulzmann, improv persussion duo 
The Dangerous Kitchen and the 
Mark Baldwin Dance Company. 
Works to be performed include a 
version of Cornelius Cardew's 
Treatise and a new work entitled 
Open from composer Martin Pyne. 
For details ring 071 385 4905. 



■At the Subterania this month 
catch MC Solaar on 5 and 6, the 
Touch Jazz Rap Party on 14, Alison 
Evelyn on 17 and Jhelisa Anderson 
on 24. Details on 081 960 4590. 


■Shiva Nova, the World Music 
ensemble, perform with story tellers 
and guest instrumentalists on 22 
April at The Africa Centre, London 
WC1. Joining them on 4 May at the 
South Bank, London SET, 
vibraphonist Orphy Robinson adds 
to the African vibe. Details from the 
Africa Centre (081 852 1752) and 
South Bank (071 928 8800). 


■Vocal group, The Hilliard 
Ensemble perform Arvo Part's 
recent choral work Miserere on 
BBC2 on Friday 9 April. Recorded 
in the splendid setting of Durham 
Cathedral, the programme will be 
introduced by young Scottish 
composer James MacMillan, who 
puts Part's work in context with 


anedfor's 

idea 

There's never enough room to cover what ought to be covered, 
let alone what we’d like to cover. Any publication has to make 
choices. In keeping with the theme of the issue, we have to make 
confession: choosing is itself a kind of censorship, though there’s 
nothing we can do about it, much. We could publish The Wire 
twice a week, I suppose — even thinking about such an idea is 
exhausting! — but it wouldn't begin to catch up. There’s a lot of 
sound out there not getting the attention it deserves. Recession 
or no recession, the number of limited-run independent releas¬ 
es seems in no danger of drying up quite yet. 

Nonetheless, any cnoice ends up silencing some voices, 
freezing out some arguments. We can be as careful and as bal¬ 
anced as we like, but such decisions are perforce hurried. With¬ 
out time to reflect, plan or experiment, we fall back on habits, on 
unreconstructed, caricaturing, irrational, ill-informed, subcon¬ 
scious opinions, the ones that hang about at the back of the 
mind, idle and shadowy, the stuff back there we'd rather not 
contemplate, let alone confront The heat generated at the last 
of The lire’s Modern Musiquarium/ICA debates — Is HipHop 
The New Bebop? (though far more urgent questioons were in the 
event raised)—showed at how frustrating it can be out there, in 
any significant new area of music (in this case the not so new UK 
rap community), waiting on suitable coverage, having to endure 
coverage in the meantime that is ignorant, distorted, irrelevant, 
trivialising, dated... and so on. 

If every other outlet for musical opinion did their job a little 
better (by Wire standards, that is), things might be easier. Actual¬ 
ly I doubt this. The load would simply expand to fill out the new 
status quo — if more was covered, more would go uncovered. 
(because there'd just be more, period). The tendency, after all, is 
towards a proliferation of cultural communities, on the margins 
and in the mainstream. The upshot of the HipHop/Bebop dis¬ 
cussion was that self-sufficiency was the only answer. Don't wait 
for crumbs from the top table—cater for yourselves (and after a 
while, if you do well, there may be no top table). 

The logic of this solution is clear, though I have my doubts 
about its true effectiveness. The Wire is actually no eager expo¬ 
nent of any kind of cultural isolationism, strategic or otherwise. 
Because free exchange of information is actually a fragile thing, 
rarer than it seems, and worth nurturing. The problem, of 
course, is what you might call "unfree" exchange of information; 
that’s to say, precisely that mainstream exploitation of minority 
expression that so many rappers (and beboppers before them) 
deplore and resent. I’d argue that it’s had wider benefits than its 
critics allow. But I’m not currently owed money by anyone for 
any of my ideas. MARK SINKER 
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opportunity to take part in a 
subsequent tour. To enter, send a 
clearly labelled cassette containing 
two tracks. Names and contact 
numbers should be put on the tape 

they are looking for ^original, 
eclectic music with attitude and 
vibration.’ So if you think you've got 
what it takes send your recording to: 
Tongue and Groove Records, 3 

9RS by 21 May1993. 

■The National Sound Archive is to 
hold an open day on Saturday 3 
April from 10am to 5pm to 
celebrate 10 years of being part of 
the British Library. Entrance is free, 
and alongside the fine display of 
recording paraphernalia including 

spectographs, visitors will be able to 
hear about Forensic Tape Analysis 



vital information concealed within a 

10.30am, and an afternoon talk on 
recorded sound and the law at 
2pm. In between times, there'll be 
an opportunity to hear a premiere 
of Billy Jenkins's music for two 
cassette machines Actual Reality. 
Fellow improvisors Vanessa 
Mackness and Martin France will be 

vinyl yesterdays. The NSA is at 29 
Exhibition Road, London SW7,just 


■Two evenings of music and talk at 
Musicworks, the South West 
London community resource centre. 
On 2 April, Jennifer Peringer 
discusses the ideas, methodologies 
and works of John Cage, and will 
give a performance of Cage's Water 
Music, for prepared piano, radio, 

composer Dave Smith talks on the 
origins and influences of Latin 
American music, from Brazil to the 
the NY Barrio. Details of times from 
071 737 6103. 


around the corner from The Royal 

Albert Hall. Details tel: 071 589 BTrip back to the 60s at the 
6603. Barbican this Easter with a nostalgic 

journey into the decadent decade. A 


Ik/e from 


edinburgh 


If Glasgow claimed the really big French event of 
early93with the only British performances of Peter 
Brooks’s distillation of Debussy's opera Impressions 
OfPelleos, there has also been a distinct French 
flavourto recent music on offerin Edinburgh. On 
the jazz front, Michel Petrucciani performed a 
dazzlingly virtuoslc and immensely musical solo set 
at The Queen's Hall, transforming ultra-familiar 
tunes by Ellington, Monkand Rollins into 
effervescent flights of pure imagination. A 
compelling performance, and one of the highlights 
of the currentjazz programme inthe city. 

Composition-wise, hot-shot conductor Mark 
Wigglesworth performed Messiaen’s massive 
Turangalila Symphony with The Royal Scottish 
National Orchestra, with pianist Joanna MacGregor 
and ontfesrrwronotspecialistCynthia Millar as 
soloists. Itwas high on energy, but did not really 
bring outthe sensuous atmosphere of the score, 
and leftthe impression that Wiggieswortn may De 


trying too much too soon. The celebrated Labeque 

sisters continued the French conneciton with 
RSNO, playing Mozarfsfibno Concerto InEflatviitn 

Ravel'sf.01 raise, conducted with great authority by 
Takuo Yuasa, standing in for Raymond Leppard. 

The RSNO also tackled the rarely-played Hindsmith 
Requiem WhenLUacsbastln The Dooryar'dBloom'd 



The first-ever free improvised duo between Evan 
Parker and Django Bates, at the behest of the new 
music organisation ECAT, was a disappointingly 



The first livegigs from the mainstream pairing of 
Humphrey Lyttelton and Acker Bilk proved every bit 


clarinettistjimmy Hastings wasajoy to listen to in 
Humph's band. The other major mainstream event 
of the month was the appearance of insh guitar 
maestro Louis Stewart atthetinyTron Jazz Cellar, 
where he gave a masterly display of touch, control 
and harmonic lucidity. 

Tommy Smith’s playing gets stronger and 
stronger, and his quartet gig at The Music Box 
revealed exceptional power and invention, as well 
as originality of voice. The overt Garbarek/Brecker 
influences had been wholly absorbed, and the 
freedom and fire of his playing was overwhelming at 
times, powered along by Mark Mondesir’s turbo¬ 
charged drumming. The Kevin Mackenzie Quartet, 

tookamore relaxed route, but werealmostas 
satisfying in their own way. Ican'tsay the same, 
sadly, for a very scrappy Don Cherry Quartet gig, 
which only really came to life when Bob Stewart and 
Carlos Ward locked horns. KENNY MATHIESON 














four day free Jazz festival on the 
level 5 foyer runs from 9-12 

inThevanguardof loTuKte^ay 
their original repertoire featuring as 
far as possible, the original group 
members. A free exhibition on the 
level 3 foyer documents the history 
of The Beatles using archive 
material, some of which has never 
been seen, and runs from 26 
March to 28 April. Finally, The 
Sixties: Art Scene in London takes a 
new look at the styles and 

London art scene between 1957 

runs through to June 13. Details 
from The Barbican box office on 
071 638 8891. 

■Sheffield steps into the limelight 
with Sound City 93, a six day festival 
to be broadcast live on Radio One 
featuring live bands, talks, seminars, 

event, launched last year in Norwich 
aims to put big names including 
Living Colour, Aphex Twin & Stereo 

City runs from 5—10 April, details 
0742 700612. 



Singer and band leader Billy 
Eckstine has died, aged 79. Born 
at the outbreak of WW1, 
Eckstine graduated from the 
Earl Hines big band to become 
one of America's most popular 
vocalists. While with Hines he 
introduced into the band a fine 
array of talent from Dizzy 
Gillespie to Sarah Vaughan, 
while with his own set-up he 
worked alongside Miles Davis, 
and Art Blakey. His work 
alternated between ground 
breaking bop innovations and 
smoochy love ballads, and he 
will be remembered as one of 
the great popularisers of jazz 


RADIO 

Jazz on Radio Three continues this 
month with Bluebird Blues — 

Francis Wilford-Smith continues this 
10 part series in which he traces 
the development of the Blues from 
its rural southern roots in the 30s to 
the city blues of the 40s, as 
reflected by the Bluebird record 
label. The show goes out on 
Tuesdays at 4.30pm and is 
repeated Thursday at 10.15pm. 

On the live front, The Bill Frisell 
Band with Don Byron can be heard 
on April 10 at 11 pm and the 
broadcast includes an interview with 
the twang maestro himseslf. On 24 
April Jack DeJohnette's Special 
Edition, recorded live at 
Birmingham’s Symphony Hall, can 
be heard at 10.40pm along with 
DeJohnette and Ian Carr, in 
conversation. Brian Morton's 
Impressions features George 
Haslam who besides playing the 

label, Slam. There's also a specially 
recorded studio session in which 


George plays duets with Hward 
Riley, Paul Rutherford and Loz 
Hodgson. Impressions goes out at 
on alternate Saturdays at 11.35pm 

■The winners of our three 
competitions in issue 108 are: Phil 
Hulme of Exeter, James Gibson of 
Lincolnshire, H Malik of Surrey, Paul 
Kowanagh ofYork and Rudy 
Schakenbos of Worcs who all 
receive the club compilation album 
Colours and a Union City T-shirt; 
Andy Robson of London W10, C 
Patefield of Edgware, Middx, Stuart 
Massey of Cheshire, S Walsh of 
Rochdale and M Bailey of 
Derbyshire each receive a copy of 
Gil Scott-Heron's Amnesia Express 
CD. And finally, Richard Toombs of 
London W4, John Lee Ratcliffe of 
Stourbridge Ron Burnett of York, 
Andy Mabbett of Birmingham and 
Ella Byford of Halifax each win a 
video of Pete Kelly's Blues. 
Congratulations all round and 
thanks to all who entered. If you 
didn't win, hey, next time! 


letter from 

martnqie 

Fort-de-France: Vaval is dead. The traditional 30ft high King of 
Carnival, dressed this year in a long checked dress and head 
scarf, met a spectacular end at dusk ablaze on the harbour pier. 
And itseemed the entire population of Fort-de-France, dressed 
in trad itional blackand white for mourning, were weeping and 
wailing in a mock outpouring of communal grief. Even the local 
TV newsreader wore a black hat to show her respects. And the 

reverberated from the harbour front as the party carried on into 
the night So came the end of four days of Carnival, when the 
streets gave way to costumed drummers beating African 
rhythms on bamboo or empty plastic containers, as well as more 
conventional drums; and dance troupes performed groin¬ 
grinding gymnastics. A succession of carnival floats complete 
with sound systems edged through heaving crowds, each 
followed by a sea of heads bobbing up and down to loud carnival 
rhythms. And everyone dressed upfor the party. Macho 
Martinican males enthusiastically camped it up as demure old 
ladies, big mamas, or coquettish young flirts—all with hairy legs 
and bad lipstick. Anything goes as long as it's colour-coded (red 
is cfertgueron Mardi Gras to symbolise ‘Devil’s Day'). Among the 
crowds, the devils roamed in beautifully-painted masks made 
from calabash gourds and cow horns. Theneggwos/wo (cane 
cutters), their bodies covered in sticky black molasses, cut 
swathes through groups of spectators. 

Carnival 93 has confirmed a resurgence in the traditional 
rhythms and dances of Martinique—the beguine and the 
mazouk. This year's major carnival hit “A Fonds Larion" by 
Akoustic Zouk reflects this shift away from the modern 
electroniczoukwhich emerged in the 1980s and made its best 
exponent, Kassav,one of the most popular groupsin France. 
One of the most popular of recent records is Ethnikolor, an 
album of new songs drawing on beguines and mazouks written 
and performed by a collection of the best musicians in 
Martinique—"a new generation keeping alive an old tradition," 
claims singer/producer Ronald Rubinel. The death, in J anuary, of 
Paulo Rosine will encourage further interest in traditional 
Martinican music. Rosine was composer, pianist and frontman 
for the group Malavoi wnicn neipea carry traditional Martinican 
music to an international audience. But during Carnival, the 
subtle shifts in current musical tastes take a backseatto 
traditional carnival songs and chantsThe modern carnival 
classic is Djo Desormeau's "Void Le Loup" ("Flere Comes The 
Wold")whichwarnsthatMartinique's interests will be ignored 
after European union. In spite of thedry subject matter ifsan up 
tempo chant mimicked by a lively horn section. Butfor now 
Carnival isover and Fort-de-France is quiet ViveVaval 94! 
SANDY MARKWICK 







pairs of feet stomped their approval of 
Philip Glass's Low. "It's just an old- 


low minimalist 


words, “a reaction to having gone through that 
peculiar...dull greeny-grey limelight of American 
rock and roll and its repercussions." It was about 
Europe, sickness and savagery; musically, it pushed 
beyond the bounds of rock, Bowie's or anyone's. 

"I felt it was aesthetically close to what I was 
doing," says Glass, who listened to the record 
throughout 1979 during breaks rehearsing 
Satyagraha in Amsterdam. "In 1970, I'd done a 
concert at the Royal College of Art — in the lobby, 
actually — probably Muse in Changing Parts. David 
and Brian were both in the audience. I wasn't aware 
at the time that I was making any impact, but it 

’Low made a big impression on me, and I 
remember thinking then I could do something with 
it. They'd made this gesture towards the 
experimental world and that was so interesting. Not 
many people were really doing that. Laurie 
Anderson was, but not many others. My idea was to 
take it further." 


makes of them its three movements. The results are nothing short of 
astounding. Is Glass'sLowtheir Low? Yes and no; and more yes. Whatever it 
is, it is one of the most dramatic pieces of writing to come from Glass for 
years. Bowie has declared himself "awed" by the music, and certainly 
Dennis Russell Davies and the Brooklyn Philharmonic's recording has 
earned that verdict Glass meanwhile still professes surprise by audience 
reaction to it "I haven't had so much interest since 1 did Liquid Days’ 

After 30 odd years spent on the concert platform, Philip Glass is still 
coming to terms with press and popularity. He's a composer whose 
early minimalist texts have long diffused into the rock audience and yet 
this prodigiously prolific writer could be thought to operate very neatly 
within a classical framework, writing operas, dances, string quartets. 
Nonetheless he keeps an interested gaze on musics resolutely 
undassical. 

This interest certainly informs' much of what Point Records, the label 
Glass set up last year at Philips, does. Initial releases from John Moran 


them as though they were his own. "Bowie didn't ask me too specifically 
what I intended to do. I told him that I was going to do a symphonic 

different from David's. His is very dreamy, like an adagio, very slow and 
very spacey. 

'I’ve doubled the tempo and emphasised the implied harmonic 
changes of the melodyJt ends up being a very dynamic piece. He and 
Eno pretty much gave me carte blanche to do what I wanted". 

Now Glass Is talking about the possibility of completing the trilogy with 
symphonies for Heroes and The Lodger, to return the homage that 
originally paid him. A few years ago, such an idea would have been not 
inconceivable, but surely improbable. Although noted for the 
enthusiasm with which he approaches collaborative projects (currently 
he's working with Allen Ginsberg on a follow-up to their Hydrogen 
Jukebox double-act) he has for the most part avoided working with 
other people's music. Passages - a 1990 album recorded for Peter 


and strange Brazilian folkies Uakti have recently been followed by 
Californian rocker Todd Levin and Glass’s long-standing ensemble sax- 
player Jon Gibson. However, its this symphonic interpretation of Bowie 
and Eno's legendary experimental pop LP which has already focused 



the interest of both rock and classical worlds. It will also, Glass notes 
wryly, finance Point for years. 

Glass has shown a typical bravado in taking Low on. There are few 
albums in the rock repertoire that are quite so loaded. The first in a 
trilogy (with Heroes and The Lodger), the album fixed itself in the minds 
of listeners as a soundtrack to the tail-end of the 70s. Fashioned from 
slabs of electronic textures and synthesiser washes, Low was, in Bowie's 


compositional field — one of them must be an early memory of things 
going wrong. Of his involvement with Polyrock, a 70s band whose 
catalogue was confined to a version of Carl Orffs Carmina Burana, 
Glass remembers: “That was a disaster! People disliked it so much. Ray 
Manzarek was the producer and I wrote the arrangements. The 
problem with that was that there was too much Orff and not enough 
Glass." What about Low, then? "Oh, thats Glass!” LOUISE GRAY 
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"We know the 
truth and we 
know what you 
are thinking; 
you can can our 
music, censor 
our lyrics ...but 
as the Brother 
said —it'll take a 
nation of 
millions to hold 
us back” TWA 

Photography 
Clive Allen 


HedorZaxu 

global convener 


Hector Zazou, French composer and journalist, has a third job. He is a 
convener. Like Bill Laswell, Derek Bailey, Adrian Sherwood or Peter Gabriel, 
hefunctionsasastrong attractor, the hubofaconferencing system through 
which musicians of the world meet, connect (or not) in transit and depart. 

Sahara Blue, an album of Arthur Rimbaud's poems, adapted for 
ethereal musical settings, exemplifies the contemporary convener's cast 
list: Gerard Depardieu, Khaled, John Cale, David Sylvian, Sussan 
Deihim, Ryuichi Sakamoto, Tim Simenon, Keith LeBlanc, Bill Laswell, 
Barbara Louise Gogan and so on. Such records are more like feature 
films than music, in that sounds and styles perform much like 

Originally commissioned by La Grande Hall-La Villette in Paris to mark 
the centenary of Rimbaud's death, the music expanded from live 
performance and exploratory sketches made with Sakamoto, to the 
ambitious project recently released by Belgium's Crammed Discs 
(reviewed The (Mrel09). Acutely conscious of the French tradition of 
creating popular songs from Rimbaud's poetry, Zazou looked for an 
alternate direction. "The problem was to find a way of using the words," 
he says. “I wanted to avoid the song format — one verse, one chorus, 
and so on. The second thing I didn't want to do was to have a Jim 
Morrison way of saying the poems emphatically.' 

The decision to translate the poems into English, Arabic and Hebrew 
was not popular with French critics, who felt that sacred monuments 
were being defiled. Yet Zazou's music has always involved the 
transformation of previously existing material. Les Nouvelles Polyphonies 
Corses combined 17 examples of Corsican songs with piano by John 
Cale or Sakamoto, ney flute by Richard Horowitz, trumpet by Jon 
Hassell and electronics by Zazou. Zazou Bikaye was a Techno-Afro 
collaboration with Zairian singer Bony Bikaye, while Reivax Au Bongo 
featured Bikaye with Kanda Bongo Man and Ray Lema. 

Some of this desire to engage with traditional musics and musicians 
must come from Zazou's childhood. Born in Algeria of a French father 
and a Spanish mother, he grew up in the shelter of colonialism. 
Surrounded by the Arab culture of North Africa, yet smothered by a 
resolutely French community, his move to the South of France, then 
Paris after the Algerian war of independence, threw him into a state of 
shock. "I think that we need roots, maybe because I am rootless," he 
says. At first, he looked for these roots by working with the African 




































• slam and heavy metal, heavy metal and Islam. It sounds like some mu- 

I tant Blade Runner collision, but is neither as antagonistic a pairing as It 
might sound, nor as futurist After all, in the West, believers of both faiths 
have suffered the slings of liberal disdain and the arrows of establish¬ 
ment disinformation campaigns. In the Americanizing world, Muslims 
and metalheads are framed in the typical twilight images of a stigma¬ 
tised exotic—filed, early and often, on the shelf marked The Other'. 

Ever since Spinal Tap took baby-boomer satire on rock and its aestheti¬ 
cally-challenged baby brother metal into the mainstream, the music's 
newer forms have had a tough time living down historical expectations of 
excess. In spite of this — maybe because — metal is an international lan¬ 
guage; the genre of the underdog has stars beyond the Anglo rock me¬ 
tropolis, stars like Brazil’s Sepultura and Germany's Scorpions. 

This rebel appeal is palpable among the young, emerging working class¬ 
es of South-East Asia, giving rise to hugely popular homegrown bands that 
owe as much in musical terms to Led Zep, AODC and Motorhead (i.e. the 
'dinosaurs') as such in-your-face upstarts as Slayer, L7 or Suicidal Ten¬ 
dencies. We're in a region where the theatrical spectacle of a metal show 
(whether Kiss in their heyday or Guns N’Roses today) strikes a chord or 
three with Indonesian and Malaysian youth weaned on wayangkulitl shad¬ 
ow puppet theatre) and folkopera. 

But it's more complex than this—because a good portion of South East 
Asia is taken up by Indonesia, the largest Muslim country, with Muslim- 
dominated Malaysia next door. And this is a region in tension between au¬ 
thoritarian government and booming, newly capitalist economies. For 
many Malaysian and Indonesian metal heads that tension becomes the tri¬ 
al of a dual life; member of the new factory class by working day, respecting 
the traditional roles of Muslims at all other times. 


The rapid industrialisation of South East Asia 
is giving rise to tensions between traditional and 
modern ways of life. Kean Wong details 
rock's inadvertent role in the battle for the souls 
of Islamic youth in Malaysia, Indonesia 
and Singapore. Illustration: Andrew Parvitt. 
































In April last year, the prickly relationship the subculture has long had with tion process, a new sense of independence prevails among the young. But 

Malaysia's Mahathir government came to a head when the ban on live per- unlike America in the 50s, these nation-states are still coming to terms 

formances was revived from the mid-80s. Ostensibly provoked by 'care- with colonial pasts, reconciling the imperial debris of post-war Indo-China 

less' remarks made on radio talkback by star group Search—prompted by with a formal evolution from the feudal set-ups colonialism had displaced 

a fan's call, the group defied the government's 'orders' to cut their hair — — and all the while soaking up burgeoning transworld media babble. Signs 

the authorities decided to stress the social hierarchy. National stadium of teen spirit in particular — via Nirvana, Metallica and LA glam — are fil- 


tours by a number of the biggest groups across the country were can- tered through the clove cigarette ikretek), satellite MTV and the thrills of 

celled; radio and television playlists were rapidly rejigged on the govern- urban migration. With prosperity and a labour-market shortage (in 

ment-controlled networks; a media blackout was declared on rock and Malaysia and Singapore, at any rate) young South-East Asians are opti- 
heavy metal. mistic about the future, fraught through the fusion of tradition with modem 

For those targeted, the past couple of months haven't been enjoyable, drives towards leisure and individualism. 


Various 'community leaders’ added their voices in local newspapers, orga- The heavy metal/hard rock subculture has thus provided a popular iden- 

nize campaigns to ban ‘long hair rockers', while urging the many urban- tity for its largely urban, ethnic Malay audiences, spawning new death met- 

based fans to, among other things, cut off their locks. al bands like Modar (from Malaysia's Trengganu state, arguably the coun- 

Notforthefirsttime, metal bands and theirfans have become pawns in a try's most conservative), thrashers like Infectious Maggots and punk re- 

broader political and religious conflict. The Malaysian government is keen vivalists like The Pilgrims, as well as indie labels like Sonic Asylum Records, 

to maintain its ethnic Malay (and therefore Muslim) support and its control run by Joe Kidd (the infamous nom-de-plume of promoter musician and 

of the moral agenda. In Indonesia, ev editor of a Malaysian, English-language fock fanzine, Aedes —'Aedes' as in 

ly grows under the military-backed the mosquito-borne virus). 



the mosquito-borne virus). 

In Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore, where the majority of the popula¬ 
tions are under 30, outdoor concerts by bands like Indonesia's Swami and 


artistic freedom are invoked again to back this season's local headbangers In Indonesia, Malaysia and Singapore, where the majority of the popula- 

against censuring authorities. tions are under 30, outdoor concerts by bands like Indonesia's Swami and 

But just as important, the differing traditions within Islam create conflict Malaysia's Search cater to prime demographic, as do other acts like Wings 

between metal subcultures and government-mediated morality. The (not McCartney's geriatrics but Malaysia's glam-rockers, banned for over 


three years on home airwaves, thanks to the band's "uppity' criticism of the 
authorities), Singapore's Ramli Sarip and Junction. Some of these bands 



often draw crowds of 40,000 a night on tour, sometimes even up to 


ing, sometimes publicly contested un- 120,000 in the case of Swami two years ago in Jakarta With a population 

^iiPderstandings and scholarships of Is- totalling over 200 million people, the combined market of these three 

lam. In Malaysia, better-educated Is- countries has naturally attracted the foreign music industry 
I jp* lamic scholars (some of them trained In Malaysia alone, according to Aziz Bakar, of the unusually active multi- 
|n in Iran) are increasingly challenging national BMG Records, and other informed observers, the rock recording 
Mffi^ the until-now dominant group of gov- industry generates an annual turnover of around M$80 million, with live 
^SBernment-linked clerics and religious concertshaulinginanotherM$6millionorso.Forthe'superleague'bands 
authorities, introducing new definitions like Search or Swami, reliable sales in excess of 500,000 copies of recent 

- of the orthodoxy that owe as much to albums are commonplace. New recording labels, some with Japanese 
Iran’s Shia-influenced Islamic State or backing (of course), are being established in Kuala Lumpur as more acts 

Saudi Arabia's Sunni denomination as find success throughout the Far East. Younger heavy metal bands like 
to the more secular models such as Cromok, originally formed when the the group's four members were un- 
Egypt. An important part of this is the dergrads studying a different sort of metal at Wollongong University in 
^^|new challenge: winning back the Australia,havealsobeenhugelysuccessfulwithlouddebutalbums. 
(^■hearts and minds of the young flock Cromok's ambivalence towards Islam's demands and the changing 
i H astray in the land of hard rock and Malay society around them is strong, and the sacrifices the band have 
heavy metal. made in their personal lives in order to pursue this music are large, they ex- 

The popularity of rock across South- plain. Not unusually, the four of them come from the north-east of 

East Asia is in little doubt As average Malaysia, from the conservative Muslim state of Kelantan. 

incomes rise, and new social forma- In 1986, Malaysia's Minister For Culture, Najib Tun Razak (son of a for- 
tions emerge out of the industrialisa- mer Prime Minister) announced a ban on the increasingly popular hard 


like Search (bottom). 




league'metal bands 


rock and heavy metal concerts, claiming that these performances were a 
bad influence on youth with their Satanic overtones, and generally bad for 
the community and culture. But the prospect of further bans doesn't dis¬ 
courage Cromok. 


place. Younger metal 
(top)have also been 


'To me, if he wants to raise the subject of Satanists, I don’t think I can 
agree with that What is his point about Satanism? I mean, we don't sing 
stuff about Satan, about violence or any other stuff like that We just sing 
things about our way of life, our history about what we do,’ said Cromok's 
bass player Shamsuddin in Australia recently, just before the band headed 


back to Kuala Lumpur to tend to fans, business and a forthcoming tour. 


"About what we do here and things like that," says guitarist Khairu. "I 
don't think I’d agree with him either, because of the principles behind it If 
he says music is not allowed in Islam, that's right, though I can’t agree with 
that But if he wants to ban just one type of music, then thafs not fair. If 






there's a ban on music, then ban the whole lot Why ban heavy metal? Its 
just not fair. People listen to dance music because they like dancing. We lis¬ 
ten to thrash because we like that kind of music. It's the same thing. Why 
should they discriminate against us?" 

Both claim their parents don't much care for their music, but Shamsud- 
din points out that "I don’t think they can do anything about it" They also 
(inadvertently) agreed with those conservative Muslims who attack the 
idea of music itself as 'un-lslamic'. 

"Music is against Islam and that’s the main thing" says Khairul, a little 
pensively. "I think the reason they pick on heavy metal groups is because 
some of them dress ridiculously, y'know what I mean? Like I saw some peo¬ 
ple on the beach in tight plastic pants, in bright colours with black leather 
jackets, and it was like 33 degrees! I think that’s ridiculous." 

“I think that's just the point, why they want to ban the whole thing," says 
Shamsuddin. "They want people like us to be 'normal' people like them, to 
dress regularly, nicely. To get a good job, things like that They don’t want us 
to be something like... ah, scumbags or something like that" he laughs. 

What complicates all this for many Malaysian metal fans who are also 
Muslims is the State’s role in implementing its religious or Shariah laws. The 
hereditary rulers—the sultans — and the Federal government are both 
considered custodians of the faith, while one of the main opposition par¬ 
ties, Pas (or Parti Islam), is increasingly keen to prove otherwise, as it bran¬ 
dishes its own (often conservative, sometimes radical) strain of Islam. 

According to William De Cruz, until recently the secretary of Malaysia's 
increasingly active Musician's Union and a long-standing journalist and 
music columnist for the New Straits Times (the English-language national 
broadsheet), differing perceptions and contradictory objectives of both the 
State and its young people tend to encourage apathy and/or frustation 
among the young. 

"Sure, there are people who will consider the hard rockers and the heavy 
metal players a threat," De Cruz agrees. "I see them as having the potential 
for being strong and positive influences on youth, because we've all grown 
up with music. Somehow, the hard rocker has a positive influence on a 
youth who's otherwise subjected to ridiculous levels of repression." 

Because Malaysia is essentially a secular democracy, based on the 
Western notion of a nation-state, there are built-in antagonisms between 
the demands of Islam and the application of its laws. And while the subcul¬ 
ture of the 'kutus', 'Mat Rock' or 'Minah Rock' — the slang names of the 
heavy metal fraternity—needs the freedom that secularism provides, the 
government's current agendas can and often dictate otherwise. 

"You have a religious political party (PAS) that says Took, that's what is 
happening to our children’, and that political party is getting stronger," De 
Cruz explains. "Now the government doesn't want to lose its hold, not just 
on the country but also on how Islam should be propagated. I’m sure the 
government realizes the danger of allowing the sweep of fundamentalism 
to go unchecked. They know the danger so they're playing with both sides. 
They're appeasing the fundamentalists on the one hand, and on the other, 
they are allowing outlets for the boys and girls." 

According to De Cruz, the union has had numerous meetings with the 
Home Ministry where both parties have agreed that "further restrictions 
and suppression” are not the answer. "Butthe government will not publicly 
say something that even indicates a more moderate stand," he says. 

In the past year, the new Pas State government in Kelantan — a largely 
ethnic Malay state in the north—has been under pressure from a Federal 
government seriously concerned by its Pas rival shoring up vital Malay sup¬ 
port, in part by introducing Islamic laws in the State. More recently, the Ma¬ 
hathir Federal government came out strongly against the State govern¬ 
ment's decision to go ahead with controversial Hudud (Islamic penal code) 
laws. Many Muslims, and therefore many Malays, have felt great unease 
about the attacks on the Kelantan government's moves, as there has been 
a perceived lack of distinction between criticising Hudud laws and Islam it- 


“I think the reason the authorities pick 
on heavy metal groups is because some 
of the groups dress so ridiculously." 


self. (Much rides on this current domestic debate, not least of which is 
Malaysia's sterling foreign reputation as a prime Western investment op¬ 
portunity; a developing country's way out of the Third World, it's been 
claimed — but that's another story.) 

The worldwide resurgence of Islam has added greater weight to the central 
role Islam is playing in the transformation of Malay (and Indonesian) soci¬ 
ety, which has had great social and economic success in line with Malaysia's 
rapid development over the past two decades. It has also made the State 
religion of Islam a focus in the political arena, increasingly used for political 
advantage. Seemingly antagonistic developments such as the heavy metal 
subculture and its 'wayward' members are useful in the game of political 
and communal brinksmanship. (It will also be instructive to observant 
neighbours like Indonesia how youth subcultures can be controlled, if 
Malaysian authorities succeed.) 

There’s now a generational (and educational) gap between Malay par¬ 
ents—who have grown up in traditional villages that have only recently ex¬ 
perienced the wealth of the towns — and the youth, who if they haven't 
moved to the big smoke, the factories or service industries have gone into 
tertiary education. 

For many of these young urban Malays, they are living out the dreams of 
Malaysia's economic development, earning their own income and striving 
for the freedoms promised by the modernist city, whether it’s in Penang, 
Kuala Lumpur or Johor Bahru. It's no less true for Indonesian youth skip¬ 
ping the villages for urban sprawls like Jakarta or Surabaya. The heavy 
metal subculture becomes a home, a refuge for those dislocated in urban 
migration, caught between stereotypical racial politics and often fluid ur¬ 
ban space divisions brought on by rapacious property development. It 
might seem like ham-strung vaudeville from a media-saturated Western 
outlook, but this internationafeed language of stock rebellion and theatri¬ 
cal posturing clearly resonates for youth in Indonesia, Malaysia or Singa¬ 
pore, and offers comfort and identity to those still ambivalent about buying 
into the post-feudal/colonial capitalist environment that's being rapidly 
constructed around them. 

The young people in Malaysia have been disempowered from adapting 
Islam to their own needs, by their elders, their hereditary rulers, the gov¬ 
ernment and religious authorities. While the pressures to conform to an Is¬ 
lamic, Malay blueprint might lead many Malay youths to quietly disavow the 
religion they were born into, Islam also a way of life, intricately bound up 
with the Malay identity. Cutting off Islam means cutting off village and com- 

Many Malay youths would certainly prefer an interpretation of Islam dif¬ 
ferent to the current (contested) orthodoxy. However, mining a different 
sort of metal isn't a viable option. □ 






Mark Sinker plunges into the taboo zone, 
looking at John Zorn's sounds and sleeves, 
at Psychic TV’s pagan improvisations, 
and wonders if there’s a reason for 
music to become such a magnet for 
hurt and rage. Illustration: Andrew Pavitt. 



'If we’re going to destroy taboos, and call that good, does that mean we 
shouldn’t have any taboos at all?’ wrote New York critic/performance 
artist C.Carr about mid 80s punk-rock-circuit singer and audience 
assaulter G.G.AIIin. Allin’s shows, ultrapunk offenses against everything, 
had escalated into physical attacks on himself and the people who 
came to see him. From figurative to literal: onlookers ended up 
bleeding, and he ended up in jail. (The tradition of confrontation-as- 
metaphor in art and punk is today so all-pervasive we have to put you 
on special notice when it isn’t a metaphor: it isn't even enough to say 
the violence was real, because the ‘real’ is now so tangled into 
metaphor-tradition, as in “a real assault" on audience sensibilities). 

Art-as-shock goes back a long way. In the 20s, the Surrealists revelled 
in their new weapon — surprise. They'd transformed the edit-and-paste 
techniques pioneered in cinema into an endless turn and return 
through the subconscious, coilaging weird sex with random violence, 
automatic writing with any old rubbish, challenging science, logic and 
Western rationalism. This process entered the bloodstream — we can’t 
escape it today, or shut it down. As a model for modern expression, 
every new art is measured against it And because a surprise repeated 
soon stops being a surprise, soon loses power and impact, the ante is 
always being upped. Andre Breton, the keeper of Surrealism’s soul, said 
that the perfect Surrealist act would be to take a gun out into the street 
and just start shooting. You can go on calling this collage if you like: the 
shocking juxtaposition of real-life violent death with conceptual gesture, 
clear insanity with Performance Art. You can call it the logical, 
unreachable limit — because even if it’s Art, it has to be indefensible. 

However that may be, by the mid 60s the art-world’s then 
limitbusters the Vienna Group were showcasing acts of self-mutilation in 
their gigs (one of them actually died); not long after that the American 
artist Chris Burden had himself nailed to a car. Draw a line from mid 


70s to late 80s, in New York and San Francisco, and folks like Hannah 
Wilke, Karen Finley, the Kipper Twins, Joe Coleman and Survival 
Research Laboratories were wiring together stand-up confessional 
extremism (self-dramatising, self-crucifying tales of abuse), with meat, 
blood, dirt rage and high explosive. They went a long way, but Breton's 
'ideal' was never reached. If the health of onlookers was ever 
threatened, it would have been by miscalculation: Coleman’s explosives 
were always strapped to himself, while SLR's flame-throwing, rocket¬ 
firing, arbitrary metal animals were more punk circus than audiences 
liked to admit (complicity in being taken in is what circuses are about). 
Anyway, the idea was in the air. Perhaps it was inevitable that someone 
would go for it; perhaps Allin just happened to be that someone. 

And perhaps it was significant that Allin was a product not of art, but 
of rock — and was thus extending the tradition not of Dada, but of 
James Chance, Sid Vicious, Iggy Pop, maybe even (once upon a time) 
Mick J agger. A species of performer caught up in the notion of singer- 
as-heartsearching-star, of violent psychological passion as artistic truth, 
living out identities that breach the limits of the merely symbolic in the 
name of inescapable feelings, embracing and celebrating the ugliness in 
themselves — and hurling this at the fans. These were figures prone not 
just to the self-inflicted wound, but to jumping offstage and mixing it 
with hostile audiences; audiences they’d made hostile, goading them, 
enraging them, refusing them ’proper’ pop satisfaction. The question 
has to be, why did they arise in music? 

Consider first John Zorn, mercurial New York improvisor and project 
organiser, who’s just parted company with respectable, high-profile art- 
label Elektra-Nonesuch over the taboos he ignores. His immediate 
problem has always been misrecognition: because he plays a 
saxophone, the world says Jazz. Yet the sound he chooses to make is 
highly offensive to almost every jazzhead on the planet, while the idea 






















of 'jazz 1 is redolent of everything drearily polite and pro forma to those 
with ears for the fierce, jagged scraping of that sound.So he opts for 
song-titles like 'Jazz Snob: Eat Shit” — a clear enough message there, 
in every direction. If you don't want my music, I don't want you. It isn’t 
exactly a generous act — it has its built-in get-out clause (only the 
'snob 1 is despised, never the fan), but it throws any listener violently up 
against the challenge to love Zorn, or be nothing. No agreement to 
differ here: this is a bid for the absolute value of his music. 

Then there's the sleeve-images — Japanese sado-porn and ought- 
to-be-locked-away medical textbooks. Plus song titles from death 
metal's self-consciously absurd lexicon (Painkiller's 'Purgatory Of Fiery 
Vulvas', Naked City's 'Mantra Of Resurrected Shif). If this is intended 
to shock the lazy listener into engaging directly with the sound on its 
own terms, it’s a curiously self-defeating strategy, with all the peripheral 
arguments it must tie him up in. Of course it garners him attention, but 
mostly the wrong sort (Customs & Excise, for example). Critics begin to 
ignore his music altogether, and instead toss out charges of 
irresponsible flirtation. 

At the ethical core of punk — and Dada before it, and death metal 
after (sort of) — was always this conundrum, that the desire to shock 


This was never going to stand unchallenged. The punk paradox may be 
less condescending than the Voltaire-maxim it’s a mutation-extension 
of — hate what you say, defend to the death your right to say it — but it 
depends on being able to draw a line between the figurative and the 
literal that's so elusive that even punks sometimes make mistakes about 
it. Orridge hasn't found the champions Rushdie has not because his 
case isn't dearcut — it is, and the way he's been treated is only a little 
less disgraceful — but because it occurs on even uneasier border 
territory. The queasy mutant assault of his music — ritual rock-techno 
trance-dance — hasn't helped, of course. Was it ever meant to? 

The fatwa is a tool of terror which springs from 
another terror — that belief confronted with alien 
information will collapse and vanish. Voltaire, by 

non-fatal debate, and the rules that have to apply 
for it to exist — but which has no awareness of the 
violence inherent in today's information techniques 
(the slicing out of context and relocation of Dada and Benetton both). 

The suppression of Rushdie is the suppression of multiculturalism-as- 



wou/rM shock, that instead they'd suddenly just belong. That they'd act 
as a moral catalyst — or else as a pointer to times when outrage is 
reserved for 'real' violence, for 'true' obscenity, for whatever our gaze is 
being directed towards (poverty, war, injustice, the rest of it); and not for 
haircuts, cursing, loud music, or nasty pictures in inappropriate 
juxtapositions. If you don't understand that fas Salman Rushdie may 
somewhere be thinking) then frankly you desen/e to be insulted. 

But there’s a problem with any art-strategy justifying itself with such 
claims: that before very long, the crowds you gather round you who are 
able to endure such initiation tests can turn as smug in their sense of 
community as anyone on the receiving end of the original hurtful 
gesture. Here the argument about Zorn's own work — valuable offshoot 
of punk-strategic ethics, self-promotion and self-delusion, or collage of 
all of the above? — is displaced by something even knottier. There may 
be some unimpeachable reasons for choosing to enter this maze, as 
well as many less respectable ones, but no one gets out unsullied. 


I The UK's own particular martyr to outrage has had 
time of it Genesis P. Orridge, founder 
of industrial artrock noise-improv groups 
Throbbing Gristle and Psychic TV, and the pagan 
trancemuzak cult Thee Temple Ov Psychick Youth. 

id ill-researched 

tortures and ritual violence against members of the Temple, Orridge 
fled with his family to California, weary of stupid squabbles — and worse 
— with hostile journalists and bigoted authorities. 

An acknowledged expert in Performance Art lore, his mistake was to 
Is explored (nr 



control ancient and modern) would be treated matter-of-factly by 
outsiders; as neutral 'information' ('real total war has become 
information war,' PTV used to argue, meaning among other things that 
anyone ought to be entitled to gaze at anything, but that there'll always 
be somone not letting them). He has built a church — the Temple is a 
registered religion — on the non-sacredness of everything, a faith of 
absolute relativism, a fundamentalist countertheory to all 


images of things and the things themselves (sex for example, or 


highlight the fault-lines in the other. The hounding of Orridge is the 
suppression of a religious equivalent, of a kind of pagan ecumenism, 
where Enlightenment permissiveness and pan-religious togetherness 
each shine similarly baleful light on one another. 

In a world of migrants and of information exchange, a global techno¬ 
media perspective bombards all local particularities with unasked-for 
alternatives — with the myths and glamour of change, of mobility, of 
self-transformation. The consequence is widespread identity-panic: but 
equally, widespread experiment with fusions, cross-pollinations, radical 
cultural graftings. Figures like Zorn, darting cheekily from region to 
region, are only remarkable in their unwillingness to settle or reflect. 

sometimes. And words and dramas explain at least occasionally. They 
draw on past schemes for some of their force. Only music — music 
stripped of words — operates at an inescapably symbolic level, a level 
which (as Levi-Strauss once put it) no one can translate, but that 
everyone understands. Which makes it an ideal zone for symbolic play, 
for trying things out. But music is also a means of creation of 
community and identity. Actually, this amounts to the same thing: the 
absence of fixed and limiting translation allows for a much broader 
community of shared 'understanding', of not-quite-shared assumptions 
about the meaning and place of the sounds being made, being 
consumed. Toying with settled meanings, disrespecting any given 
audience's assumptions about themselves and the worth of their 
cultural choices, gives rise to uncontrollable rage. 

Few of us live in spaces where provisional identities are acceptable, 
where such motion is possible, let alone approved of: those who do are 
either lucky, or persistent and courageous. The advantage of music — 
as a map of possible journeys as well as possible conflicts — is that 
moving symbols around in it, unsticking them and putting them back 
together wrong, to try things out, ought to be non-fatal. Rushdie's 
proved this is not necessarily so elsewhere — that there's always 
someone who takes your crossdressing as an unforgiveable insult (or 
theft), your cut-up as a declaration of war. It's no accident that many 
pop superstars operate on or across accepted boundaries of identity, at 
racial and sexual crossroads of intensely charged symbolic/social 
significance: Prince, Michael Jackson, Axl Rose, Madonna... and of 
course Elvis. They depend for their outreach on a huge popular 
yearning for transcendence of narrow social limits — exactly the limits 


that the avant gardists have r 





















In the years spanning the second world war, the BBC’s programming 
policies were defined by its Director General Lord Reith as a 
reaction to the growing Americanization of European cultures. As a 
consequence, jazz, the most potent symbol of American cultural 
expression, was shut out from the UK’s airwaves—a form of artisic 
censorship that persists to this day. Stuart Nicholson discusses 
the politics of Reithism and its effect on the state of jazz in Britain. 
















Her stunning new album 
Includes the singles 

“Sax A Go-Go” 
and “Pick up the Pieces” 




'Aunty knows best 1 dictum, still alive and well as we entered the 90s. In a 
word this means Reithism. John Charles Walsham Reith was (from 1922 
to 1938) the first Director General of the BBC. A dour and unapproach¬ 
able Presbyterian (his father the Moderator of the United Free Church Of 
Scotland), who had trained as an engineer, Reith was determined to pro-, 
tect the fledgling BBC from the market forces then shaping American ra¬ 
dio. He set in stone certain pinciples of public service broadcasting that still 
affect the Corporation's outlook today. 

At its worst, Reithism was a crude experiment in raising the cultural 
awareness of a nation: Pygmalion with Reith as Professor Higgins—which 
makes you and me as Eliza; because part of the game plan was to try and 
make us all speak proper and "make classical music popular and popular 
music classical.' Notjust to give them what they think they want, but to give 
them something better is both a policy statement and a defense mecha¬ 
nism. "It’ll do you good”: an argument all too familiar to anyone who, as a 
child, didn’tlike cabbage, butwas getting it all the same. 

Culturally and economically, Aunty always had the clout to support such 
middlebrow altruism. The BBC currently enjoys more than double the 
turnover of, for example, Reed International, Britain's largest commercial 
media company. In fact, nearly 40 per cent of the time Britons spend con¬ 
suming media today is devoted to the BBC's two national TV channels and 
its five radio networks. But from the 20s to the early 50s, when radio was 
king, that figure often approached 90 per cent. 

The BBC's attitude to culture was shaped by the fear of Americanization, 
and, by extrapolation, mass culture. In the 20s, Britain was becoming as 
vulnerable to American ideas as to American capital. Hollywood dominat¬ 
ed the cinema while American advertising techniques were transforming 
the etiquette of selling. Beaverbrook's Express introduced the American 
tabloid format—and of course popular music was becoming synonymous 
with American song. Mass communication and mass media were forms of 
cultural production which Britain’s intellectuals wanted no part of — they 
raised the spectre of everyone reading the same news, humming the same 
tunes, being hypnotized by the same ads. "The American stage of our de¬ 
veloping industrial civilization was upon us,” bemoaned F. R. Leavis. Rud- 
yard Kipling was more succinct, referring to "the imported heathendom 
[of] Americanized stuff." 

A more sinister prejudice lurked among some of Britain's intellectuals, in 
1912, W. R. Titterton, writing in From The Theatre To Music Hall, had been 
more explicit "With the passing of the old, healthy, sensual (but not sensu¬ 
ous) English dances came the rushing in of alien elements; chiefest and 
most deadly, the cake-walk.. It is a grotesque, savage and lustful heathen 
dance, quite proper in Ashanti but shocking on the boards of a London 
hall.” Americanization as corruption was thus feared on two fronts, techni¬ 
cal and spiritual—black aspects perhaps speaking to the guilt and fear un¬ 
der the skin of Empire. 

For Reith, anti-mass culture in general, anti-American in particular, the 
paradoxical situation was to build a mass medium with these principles in¬ 
tact So hostile was he to the advancement of 'American' values that in 
1929 he commissioned a report on the "ramifications of the Transatlantic 
octopus' Its findings, as far as Reith was concerned, were grim: "It is even 
possible that the national outlook and, with it, character, is gradually be¬ 
coming Americanized,' the report argued. 

The burgeoning popularity of jazz played no small part in this. Explicitly 
American it was also loud and vibrant and widely perceived as directly cor¬ 
rupting the morals of the nation's youth. But it was Scott Fitzgerald's ‘Jazz 
Age’, and the hunger for jazz on record forced the BBC to recognize that 
their public service remit could not be sustained on 'serious' programmes 
alone. They were forced to cater for a ’popular" audience as well. 

But dance music, this insidious infiltration with its strong elements of jazz, 
was to be cleansed of its Americanness for Reith's airwaves. Dick Hebdige 


has pointed out that this process of neutralization involved "elaborate 
monitoring and framing procedures”. British dance bands were required 
by the BBC to play "familiar tunes in interesting settings". In 1929, they 
were banned from announcing song titles or singing title choruses. 

The dance craze became a highly regulated form of fun, with upper class 
bands broadcasting from bastions of the oppressively wealthy — the 
Savoy, the Mayfair, the Embassy or the Cafe Royal—for the edification of 
the plebs at home. This was entertainment 'fit and proper’. And very, very 
British. As Humphrey Lyttelton observes: "The only jazz I got as a 13 or 14 
year old was through the dance bands on the radio. Every so often they 
would play a 'hot' number, and I was turned onto the trumpet by Nat 
Gonella playing in Louis Armstrong’s style with bands like Lew Stone's. I 
used to listen to them for hours just to hear the 'hot' soloists, like Lew Davis 
on trombone.’ 

But in 1935 the BBC formally banned 'hot music’ and 'scat singing’. 
Meanwhile, in America, Benny Goodman was bringing the world the Swing 
Era. Powerful, swinging bands stocked with very 'hot players abounded. 
Here, on the occasions swing was played, cover versions by British bands 
were preferred to the American originals: in 1938 it was Billy Cotton's "Be¬ 
gin The Beguine” and not Artie Shaw's that was given airtime. Band leaders 
like Jack Payne, Jack Hylton and Henry "Teddy Bears' Picnic’ Hall played 
novelties or—at best—a sound modelled on the 'symphonic'jazz of Paul 
Whiteman, in the hope that listeners' tastes would be 'lifted' to aspire to the 
’serious' classics. Hall, to amplify the point, was contemptuous of what he 
called the "cacophonous discords of hot music”. 

The airwaves became a no-go area for jazz. Christopher Stone, BBC's 
firstdisc jockey, believed the BBCIowered itself by playing "hotjazz”, which 
he called a "primitive din” Historic visits by musicians of the stature of Arm¬ 
strong, Ellington and Tatum passed unnoticed by the BBC. Then, in 1935, 
came the double whammy. In response to strong lobbying by the Musi¬ 
cian’s Union, the Ministry Of Labour announced that they would no longer 
grant permits for visiting American musicians unless reciprocal employ¬ 
ment arrangements had been made, for British musicians visiting the 






States, by the American Federation Of Musicians. As Jim Godbolt has 
pointed out in his A History Of Jazz In Bntain 1919- /950(Quartet), it was a 
“notorious and quite untenable ban which but for a few exceptions denied 
entry to Amercian jazz musicians for the next 20 years." 

There was no great demand by American audiences with access to 
Ellington or Count Basie or Jimmy Lunceford or Benny Goodman or Chick 
Webb for visits from British musicians. As a result, the cultural isolation of 
jazz in Britain was complete. Only now would the BBC allowjazz to surface, 
briefly, from time to time. Band leader Spike Flughes had one half hour 
record siot ("Fie was the precursor of programmes like my own and Peter 
Clayton's," says Lyttelton). There was a transatlantic hook-up in a pro¬ 
gramme called Swingtime at 11.30 pm from 1937 to 1939. Even 
Christopher Stone eventually relaxed his reactionary stance and, in Lyttel¬ 
ton's words, "included some jazz things." But though a whole 30 minutes of 
live jazz would be presented by Harry Parry on Radio Rhythm Club from 
1940, to all intents and purposes jazz was contained to what Philip Larkin 
called a “fugitive minority interest - . 

After the war, visiting American jazz musicians enriched the culture of 
Europe, but seldom here. Benny Goodman and Ella Fitzgerald were only 
allowed to tour as "variety artists" and had to have a British drummer, 
which didn't exactly thrill them. By contrast, Charlie Parker and Miles Davis 
had Max Roach on board when they played in Paris in 1948, and Dizzy 
Gillespie's sensational big band was in Sweden the same year. The Mont¬ 
martre area of Paris would resonate to the sound of hard bop throughout 
the 50s. By contrast, UK jazzers in Archer Street had to hunch around the 
latest American jazz releases brought back by musicians working on the 
Transatlantic liners. 

From 1952, Norman Granz’s Jazz At The Philharmonic troupe were 
reguar visitors to the continent. The likes of Lester Young, Max Roach, Os¬ 
car Peterson, Coleman Hawkins, Buddy Rich, Dizzy Gillespie, Roy Eldridge 
and Buddy DeFranco could be seen almost annually. Peterson, DeFranco 
andGranzvisitedLondonfromParisonone occasion—it was a sight-see¬ 
ing tour. When Granz was finally able to bring J ATP to Britain in 1953, it 
was for two charity concerts. When Stan Kenton toured Europe the same 
year, the nearest he came was Ireland, and the overnight ferries were 



packed with jazz fans. In 1956, a panellist on BBC's Any Questions said, “I 
hate jazz. What is it? If s music from the jungle, its Mautlau music." Every¬ 
one present thought this a jolly funny thing to say. 

When eventually the union ban was lifted, in 1954, petty obstacles re¬ 
mained, which still made it difficult for American jazz musicians to work 
here. Only in the 60s were these restrictions waived, as The Beatles and 
The Stones mau-maue d the States. But the damage was done. The 
chance of the music reaching an audience beyond the “fugitive minority’ 
was long gone. 

Pop and rock were in the ascendent "Jazz," says Lyttelton, "became the 
baby on the doorstep. Too commercial for Radio Three and Four and too 
serious for Radio One and Two.’ What there was on the radio, and later on 
television, was, as he is quick to point out a tribute to the efforts of maverick 
producers. “They were the heroes. Terry Henebury, Jimmy Grant, Keith 
Stewart, Matt Dixon who put the Kenny Baker Dozen on, Brian Marriott 
and Mark White all fought hard for a place for jazz in the schedules. It was 
Mark White who began Jazz Club, which replaced Radb Rhythm Club, in 
1947 and that programme has been going in various formats since then." 

Yet for all the valiant efforts of these producers, including today the un¬ 
tiring efforts of Derek Drescher at Radio Three, the amount of jazz on the 
BBC still remains tiny. From around two hours a week in the early 1940s to 
five hours today (source: Radb Times week ending 26 February 1993). 
Chris Hodgkins, Director of Jazz Services (the body declared by the Arts 
Council to develop jazz in the UK) says, 'The jazz listener is the least well 
catered for in the arts on BBC Radio.’ He points to a survey conducted by 
the Arts Council a couple of years ago that broke down the proportion of 
the population who patronize live concerts as 12 per cent for classical mu¬ 
sic, five per cent for opera and eight per cent for jazz "But," argues 
Hodgkins, referring to Radio Three, the 'specialist' wavelength, “classical 
music ocupies 89.6 per cent of airtime, opera 6.4 per cent and jazz four 
per cent Now things have changed fractionally since our original survey, 
but jazz on the BBC has hardly changed." 

The chances are it never will. Even if Radio Three wasn't the last redoubt 
of Reithism, it would still be trapped by its history — a legacy that over¬ 
whelmingly favours an 'indilutable' classical canon, one ‘minority’ music 
favoured far above all others. But why is BBC airtime for jazz so important? 
Hasn't it survived all these years without it? The problem is that the BBC is 
one of the surest paths to cultural acceptability and ultimately artistic re¬ 
spectability — exactly what jazz needs to garner greater airtime. Even if 
these aspirations to airtime parity in relation to audience size were realized 
tomorrow, jazz still would have over 60 years of neglect to make up. 

As the cultural and artistic profile of jazz is raised the case for more equi¬ 
table funding becomes easier to make. Even so, is jazz ever going to com¬ 
pete with the institutionalized gravy train that serves the Royal Opera 
House at Covent Garden? Before it closed for refurbishment the ROH re¬ 
ceived more than half its £20m budget from taxpayers. The cash sums 
would stun any regional jazz organizer: average costumes costing £600 
each, stars picking up over £6000 per performance (on average), many of 
the full time stage hands earning in excess of £20,000 per year and a per¬ 
manent orchestra costing £ 1,5m per annum. Barely .0175 of the popula¬ 
tion ever see such productions. Seats were £ 3 5 to £ 100 (on average), yet 
on any opening night there it was, a solid parade of Britain's wealthy estab¬ 
lishment, tickets partly paid for by all those whose finances presented their 

Because jazz always 'got by', rfs now trapped, hoist on its relative frugali¬ 
ty. Of course, its no more 'foreign' to UK tastes and traditions, and at least 
as popular as opera. But, excluded from official outlets throughout its his¬ 
tory, it is in danger of having to justify its inclusion with arguments that 
smack of latter-day Reithism (that it ought to be featured; that it's good for 
you!). And these days, Reithism has fewer grateful admirers than ever. □ 
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cutting no 

hen rapper Ice-T was dropped from Time 
Warner in January of this year it was the di- 
maxtooneofthe hottest censorship debates 
ofthelastfouryears. Itwasa bodyblowforthe 
rap community and a triumph for the censors. 
Ice-T is no extraordinary rapper. His vernacu¬ 
lar is no more or less offensive than the likes 
of Madonna and his political rhetoric no more 
incendiary than Public Enemy's. He was given an "unconditional release" 
by his record company on the grounds that the cover for his forthcoming 
album, Home Invasion, depicted acts of violence (whether this was actually 
so is still a source of speculation). A recent Village Voice piece suggests that 
Ice-T had "simply had enough" as he had cooperated on so many earlier 
occasions, by dropping the song ‘Cop Killer” from the Body Count album 
last year, and by changing lyrics in other songs. As far as Time Warner were 
concerned whatever record the rapper put his name to, the "Cop Killer” 
furore, would be attacked, and lose them money. What those arguing for 
censorship—the mainstream media, the police, pressure groups like the 
Parents Musical Resource Centre (PMRC), the religious right wing, and Re¬ 
publicans in government—appeared to see, was a black man with a high 
profile, both as a rapper and an in-demand screen actor, who also has a 
thrash metal group with direct access to the consciousness of white youth. 
Ice-T was a triple threat to the American consensus and the fundamental¬ 
ists — their notions of morality, their interpretation of the Constitution and 
their money—and the censors didn't like this. 

The guidelines for censorship in America are inextricably linked to the First 
Amendment, which states: "Congress shall make no law respecting an es¬ 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridg¬ 
ing the freedom of speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peace¬ 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of griev¬ 
ances.” This, and the various statutes relating to the Amendment, leaves 
much open for lawyers to debate. What are the limits of "free speech"? 
Where do you draw the line between the sexually or violently explicit and 
"artistic expression”? What about threats to the life of the President, or to 
law enforcers? Constitutional battles have been raging over these ques¬ 
tions, focusing on several areas. These include offensive images, as in the 
1987 case of Jello Biafra and the Dead Kennedys' album Frankendnrist 
(the package included H.R.Giger's self-explanatory Penis Landscape), and 
GWAR, a cartoonish American shockrock group who were last year forced 
to stop a show in Athens, Georgia, by a police officer for their use of a phal¬ 
lic prop on stage, a prop deemed licentious and obscene; and obscene 
lyrics — in 1989 two radio stations, one In Las Vegas and one in Miami, 
were fined for playing Prince's "Erotic City” and "Penis Envy” on the 
grounds that the songs were lewd and in bad taste, and the rap group 2 
Live Crew's album As Nasty As They Wanna Be, which graphically refers to 
oral and anal sex, was initially banned by a federal judge in Fort Lauderdale 
on the grounds of obscenity, though the verdict was later overruled by the 
US Supreme Court, while Ice Cube's "Black Korea” which espouses vio¬ 
lence against Koreans and "No Vaseline", where Cube fires verbal shots at 
his former "white Jew" manager, both from his Death Certifcate album, 
created an onslaught of media outrage (to such an extent that "No Vase¬ 
line” was withdrawn from the UK release of the disc); and to potential 



America’s statutes to protect free speech are the 
broadest in the world. Yet in the last couple of years 
several rap stars, including Ice T and Paris, have had 
records or tracks withdrawn by their US record 
companies. Now both are without major label deals. 
Laura Connelly talks to Paris and Ice Cube, another 
victim of the censors, and examines the implications. 







threats to law, order and the government—according to the FBI, NWA’s 
"Fuck Tha Police" encouraged violence against and disrespect for the law 
enforcement officer. This last prompted local police departments to fax a 
version of the song's lyrics from city to city, eventually resulting in the group 
dropping the song from an already curtailed summer tour; similarly in 
1992 Paris's ‘Bush Killa”, which describes an imaginary person's decision 
to kill the President, created an onslaught of media coverage and outrage. 

Oakland-based rapper Paris in fact shared the same fate as Ice-T. Signed 
to Tommy Boy records (a subsidiary of Time Warner) with a quarter of a 
million selling debut album, The Devil Hade He Do It, under his belt, he was 
due to release his second album, Sleeping With The Enemy, around the 
same time as Ice-T’s ‘Cop Killer’ surfaced. The album's original cover (ac¬ 
cording to several news reports) depicted Paris hiding behind a tree by the 
White House with an Uzi machine-gun; and contained the track ‘Bush Kil¬ 
la’. Warners, under pressure from the media and police groups, decided 
not to release the album, declaring in a press conference conducted by the 
New York State Sheriffs' Association that: ‘the proposed album, as de¬ 
scribed in some news stories, will not be produced by any company within 
the Warner Music Group and we have not, and would not, approve the al¬ 
bum cover artwork depicted in some news stories.' As with Ice-T more re¬ 
cently, they compensated Paris with an undisclosed six-figure sum, and he 
went on to release the record through his own independent label Scarface, 
with independent distribution. 

I met Paris at his record company offices—two small rooms in an office 
building in downtown Oakland. In contrast to his threatening image, he is 
an amiable, intelligent and articulate person. As far as he is concerned, 
racial bias is one of the major reasons that rap has come under censorship 
scrutiny. "Ifs just what they [the censors] deem to be offensive material. 
Anything that is violent that is in the media, in books, TV or otherwise can 
serve as a catalyst for somebody to commit a violent act To spotlight my 
record and say that this might cause somebody to act violently towards the 
President when there is so much violence on TV and in the movies can't re¬ 
ally be the excuse. It’s not so much what I am saying that is bothering them 
but more the fact that I am saying it, a young black boy setting up some op¬ 
position to what they're talking about and it’s being heard." 

Jon Cummings from the American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) Arts 
Censorship Project, a project specifically set up in 1991 to deal with in¬ 
creasing requests for aid, concurs with this view, and notes that it is pre¬ 
dominantly the black musical art form that is being clamped down upon. 
Why? "Because ifs a black musical form that is making a serious crossover 
to white audiences. The things that Ice-T is talking about is known to the 
black community but isn’t in the white community and thats where the fear 
comes from. Ice-T's track is also speed metal, which is listened to by the 
white kids, and so he's reaching that section of the community." 

With the emergence of more white groups in rap who are also highlight¬ 
ing racial injustices, the messages become ever more biting. As Ice Cube, 
well known for his raging lyrics, argues, "You got a lot of white kids who are 
saying how their fathers and forefathers have been running things and got 
them in the racial mess we're in today. When you start to change the struc¬ 
ture of things you're going to come into a lot of opposition." 

Though moves towards censorship have been successful, they have al¬ 
so backfired. When Tipper Gore (currently Second Lady), with her PMRC 
group and the National Parent Teacher Association, successfully lobbied 
the Record Industry Association in 1985 to "voluntarily identify recordings 
With explicit lyrics', stickers were placed on records considerd to be "sexu¬ 
ally explicit, violently explicit or glorifyling] the use of drugs and alcohol". 
Most rap records are now tagged with these stickers, as are the likes of 
metal acts like Slayer and Guns N’Roses. To some, this is seen as a curtail¬ 
ment of artistic freedom (Frank Zappa lobbied angrily against it) but it has 
also shifted more units. "If the kids want a thing they can get it They’ll stand 
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outside and pay somebody three dollars to get it for them,” says Cube. For 
Paris "it's a guaranteed 100,000sales more," he says with a smile. 

Some say that censorship is backfiring to the extent there is now no such 
thing. Walter Berns, a professor at Georgetown University, Washington, 
DC, in a conference paper addressed to the American Enterprise Institute 
discussing The New Global Popular Culture last March, claims that Ameri¬ 
ca has become a moral-less society (and agreed morals are the guidelines 
of censorship), and censorship actually ’performs no function” anymore. 
Discussing the case of 2 Live Crew he argues that ’What we find shocking 
is not obscenity, however gross, but the idea that it might be censored.” 


Where morals have become defunct money has become the guiding 
force. The moralists still play a part in the censorship drama by creating 
controversy around an artist, which essentially makes them money. It’s on¬ 
ly when a controversial mainstream artist starts to lose money that the is¬ 
sues actually come to a head. As a news item in the March Issue of Rolling 
Stone makes dear, Time Warner's defence of Ice-T was steadfast until its 
shareholders realised that the controversial record would cost them more 
money than they would gain from its increased sales. The controversy was 
unnerving advertisers, and threatened to jeopardise substantial sums of 
advertising revenue. Police groups who own pension fund stock in Time 
Warner pulled out and were lobbying others to do the same, while the ad¬ 
verse media response from The New York Times was embarrassing to 
Time, who in turn applied pressure to the Warner section of the company. 

In the case of Paris’s album Seeping With The Enemy Time Warner with¬ 
drew their support before any potential income could be lost — presum¬ 
ably preferring not to gamble upfront And when Paris did release his al¬ 
bum on his own, he had the back-up of the ACLU, who provided legal rea¬ 
sons as to why Seeping With The Enemy and the "Bush Killa” single could 
not be censored: 'It would be politically wrongheaded, constitutionally in¬ 
defensible and a grave injustice to the artist and the community about 
which he speaks,” it agreed. 

With the election of Bill Clinton as President and the generally positive 
public response that his policies have so far received, there is some opti¬ 
mism within the artistic community that censorship pressure will for the 
moment be alleviated. Tipper Gore is caught up in Vice-Presidential White 
House duties, and it’s hoped she will concentrate her efforts in areas other 
than her former work with the PMRC. The far right did themselves no 
favours during the Republican election campaign (many found their tri- 
umphalist presence at the last Republican Convention wholly repellent), 
and are currently muted and licking their wounds. The moral climate is no 
less charged — but a new Executive, with no decade of economic misman¬ 
agement to divert attention from, is unlikely to exploit this quite yet. The 
factors that govern major label record releases, however, remain: threat to 
revenue, primarily, but also the embarrassment such blow-ups causes 
media organisations with interests in the more ’statesmanlike’ arena of po¬ 
litical and social commentary. The result especially in the case of rap, is that 
it will be driven underground and more and more artists will choose to have 
their records produced by independent labels and distributed by indepen¬ 
dents. Priority Records, for example, an independent label who has since 
picked up Ice-T’s Home Invasion album for release, and also houses Ice 
Cube, is currently seen as one of the few labels left prepared to release 
records by so-called controversial rappers. Paris: ’I think overall the whole 
political climate in general is going to be a bit more easy going. There will be 
a lot more tolerance towards people who have been considered undesir¬ 
able in the past, specifically everybody who is not a rich white male.” Ice 
Cube concludes: ”The majors just jump on the band wagon and now they 
can’t take the heat they're trying to drop all of their so-called 'bad seeds’. 
We make more money if we’re independent anyway. They can't stop the 
music, a piece of paper is not going to stop me doing what I gotta do or say¬ 
ing what I gotta say.” □ 
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NY underground dance label Eight 
Ball is at the forefront of the 90s 
Jazz-Not-Jazz fusion aesthetic On 
this eight track sampler, monster 
club beats meet ambient samples 
and jazz improvisations to blissful 
effect We've got five copies up for 
grabs, courtesy of the Produce 
label. To win one, give us your 
definition of the 90s Jazz-Not- 
Jazz fusion aesthetic! 
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Stephen Graham recalls the trial of writer and music promoter Karel Srp in 
Prague in 1987, and how State fear of all non-mainstream cultural 
expression led to the banning of Srp's organisation the Jazz Section. 


Itallseems so long ago, an unreality almost, set againstwhat we in the West thinkwe 
know about the situation in Eastern Europe. It was March 1987. A Praguejudge had 
just sentenced the leaders of the Czech Jazz Section to various terms of 
imprisonment The section's leader Karel Srp, 50, received a 16 month sentence for 
illegal commercial activities. The group's secretary Vladimir Kouril got ten months 
and three others received suspended sentences. And the sentencing judge, with 
supreme irony, pronounced "We do not want in any way to limit cultural 
developments in our country... Their work to promote culture was commendable 
but it needs a legal form because social value must be obtained!' The British Foreign 
Minister Timothy Renton — who had earlier met members of the Jazz Section — 
said that “it appeared that the State Prosecutor may have used minor technical 
infringements as a pretext to suppress free expression”. The trial was the public face 
of a long and murky history of censorship and repression in Czechoslovakia relating 
to cultural affairs which reached beyond obviously political issues. 
















But what had the Czech Jazz Section actually done to disgrace itself in 
the eyes of the State? Was it a subversive organisation which might pose a 
threat in the Cold War politics of the 70s and 80s? The Section itself began 
in 1971 with an attempt to establish a Union Of Czech Jazz Musicians 
alongside the Polish model which had been operating a society since the 
mid 60s. Turned down by the Ministry Of The Interior the musicians were 
allowed to form a special interest section within the (official) Musician's 
Union. Early activities included circulating a members-only bulletin called 
Jazz as well as the organising of jam sessions and yearly jazz fesivals which 
became known as the Prague Jazz Days. All fairly innocuous; jazz festivals 
had been operating in Poland since the mid 50s and by the 60s there were 
two jazz magazines published in Warsaw. The situation in Czechoslovakia 
was always harder than in Poland with the stricter controls and a higher 
level of suspicion directed at independent-minded organisations. 

With the advent of jazz-rock in the 70s and more especially with the new 
direction of the Jazz Section under the chairmanship of Karel Srp, the Sec¬ 
tion's independence became more pronounced. More for-members-only 
publications appeared, some like Stuace (Situation ) not connected with 
jazz at all. The beauty of these members-only publications was that thay 
did not have to be submitted to the censorship office, as they were regard¬ 
ed as private literature without the potential for widescale distribution. For 
the moment there was no change in this policy. 

The Jazz Section wasn't directed by purist notions of jazz coverage (in 
Poland, magazines like Jazz Forum and Jazz stuck to their task of promot¬ 
ing jazz with little deviation). Srp’s Jazz Section published an anthology 
about New York's 'Living Theatre", a history of rock and roll in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and a two-volume dictionary of American rock musicians. The publi¬ 
cation of Bohumil Hrabel's satirical novel I Waited On The King Of England, 
which had been previously censored and which now was dedicated to the 
readers of the Jazz Section, irritated the authorities. But with Karel Srp’s 
book on 'Graphic Music And Phonic Poetry' the Ministry really sat up and 
took notice. The book was condemned as contrary to Marxist ideology, 
without discussion (this was not a philosophical analysis, then, so much as 
an excuse). 

The Section had 3000 members who received the members-only pub- 

what was published. With the increasing popularity of jazz-rock more peo¬ 
ple turned to the Prague Jazz Days, until they were finally banned as a po¬ 
tential and threatening mass movement Again the contrast between the 
Polish situation and the Czech condition is hard to ignore. Only during the 
period of Martial Law in the early 80s was the corresponding Polish Jazz 
Jamboree stopped and only then because of national security issues un¬ 
connected with the jazz activism. 

After the dispute over Srp's book, mentions of the Jazz Section in the 
media were banned. The Section decided to reach out and joined the In¬ 
ternational Jazz Federation, which meant that it now had links with UN¬ 
ESCO which were to prove useful in gaining respect and attention abroad. 
The Ministry Of The Interior refused visas to the Section's delegates for 
meetings of the Jazz Federation and pretended that the Section had 


The reaction of the authorities had a precedent dating from the 70s when 
the punk group The Plastic People Of The Universe were put on trial be¬ 
cause of the nature of their song lyrics. The charge related to the use of the 
word ‘shif in one song. The Plastic People went to jail in 1976. This led di¬ 
rectly to the emergence of Charter 77, a loose association of artists and in¬ 
tellectuals which insisted the Czech government respect the constitution 
(where the principle of free speech was actually enshrined). More jail terms 
followed this piece of defiance with Vaclav Flavel (today the President!), 
among others, going to jail for a four and a half year sentence. Unlike the 
jazz activists the Plastic People/Charter 77 actions were more politicized, 


more concerned with political change. If anything Karel Srp and his fellow 
leaders in the Jazz Section were more intellectualized, determined to re¬ 
lease purely cultural topics onto the agenda. 

Exactly what the Czech government feared that the Jazz Section would 
achieve is, in retrospect, hard to comprehend. Clearly a 'threat, and pre¬ 
sumably a cultural one, was perceived by officials at the Ministry Of The In¬ 
terior. Dozens of rock groups were forced to disband, as well as an experi¬ 
mental jazz-rock orchestra. Other groups were forbidden to perform. The 
editorial board of tleiodie, the only pop monthly, was purged. The writer 
J osef Skvorecky—who has written widely about the corruption of censor¬ 
ship in Czechoslovakia by both the Nazis and the communists—makes it 
clear that not everybody who supported the J azz Section or who liked to 
read tleiodie was necessarily anti-communist These cultural politics, to 
extend from his argument, are unconnected with the wider battle between 
capitalists and communists. The only political issue which is important and 
which all the activists in Czechoslovakia realized was the effort by the State 
to control cultural activity — including random raids, like the 1985 house 
search by the police at the offices of the Jazz Section to confiscate innocu¬ 
ous correspondence. In short, indiscriminate censorship. 

The trial of the Plastic People in 1976and of the Jazz Section in 1987 are 
the luminous sign posts of the politics of cultural denial in Czechoslovakia 
and to some extent represent censorship elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 
But it is too easy to generalize. In Tito's Yugoslavia, for example, Slovenian 
artists in the Neue Slowenische Kunst movement, including the rock band 
Laibach, adopted and repeated state dogmas (about the necessity of total¬ 
itarian control) so aggressively that the ugly irony was clear to all — but the 
State's hands were tied as long as it valued any appearance of consistency 
between its own pronouncement and actions (even when NSK deliberate¬ 
ly and openly began mixing and celebrating quasi-Nazi and quasi-Stalinist 
folk-imagery). In Ceaucescu's Romania, according to the writer Virgil Mil- 
haiu, 'music was the only art able to develop relatively normally....the sound 
world being the most difficult to control." Nonetheless activies were limited 
and subject to discretion and secrecy. 

In countries like Romania communities of musicians gradually became 
hermetically sealed, and even in the post-communist era, which is only just 
beginning, the taskof providing links between Eastern and Western Europe 
are proving diffficult. Basic lack of knowledge is at the core of the problem, 
something which Paul Wilson (the Canadian member of the Plastic Peo¬ 
ple) encountered during the punk era when he wanted to bring a Sex Pis¬ 
tols film to Czechoslovakia to give the Plastic People 'a lift'. The reaction 
within the Pistols camp: 'They’re anti-socialist [We] don't support fascist 
rock bands. [We'd] rather send the film to South Africa. - Of course the dis¬ 
sidents were anti-socialist, just as the punk group Perfect was in Poland 
when it vented its spleen onstage against the riot police. The gulf between 
the politics of 'democracy' and ‘socialism’ Eastern European style is what is 
at issue here and what makes our position in the West still so problematic 
when looking Eastwards. 

It may be easy for us to look at theses show trials as examples of innate 
paranoia on the part of the state authorities in Czechoslovakia but again we 
are looking at what happened from a Western point of view and failing to 
realize that cultural politics in the East — especially in a heavily censored 
society—is just one facet of the wider political experience, more so than in 
the West Even relatively esoteric arts like jazz could be and were part of 
this. Virgil Milhaiu, writing about the situation in Romania, makes it clear 
that intellectuals and theorists saw in jazz a suitable, even a natural area for 
thoughtful expression. In a previous era the Nazis knew that supression of a 
society's culture was necessary to instal their own. The communists who 
put the Czech jazz activists in jail knew this only too well. As Srp said, *1 think 
the trial will go down in history. I would like to say that I am not guilty and I 
simply pursued my activities as I thought it valuable to society.’ P 
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witness in recent censorship cases involving 
Dismember and NWA, considers the evidence. 










Rick Rubin, the indie label exec who unleashed Slayer, The Geto Boys, An¬ 
drew Dice Clay, Public Enemy and The Beastie Boys onto the world, once 
expressed his views on art and corruption as follows: “On the one hand, I 
want to say, 'Its only art, ifs not that important.' On the other hand, I want to 
say, 'It's art, ifs the most important thing in the world" 

I imagine that most Wire readers (even in the context of a reflex rejection 
of Dice Clay's misogyny and racism, Geto Boys' brutality or Slayer’s alleged 
anti-Semitism) will share some of Rubin’s uncertainty, his contradictory pull 
towards opposites which repel and invite the censorship of extremes. 

But do we need to know more clearly where we stand? John Major re¬ 
cently voiced the breathtaking opinion that "society needs to condemn a lit¬ 
tle more and understand a little less." He may only be opening and closing 
his mouth to vocalize a swelling tumult of calls demanding moral certainty 
and repression as a counter to unlimited freedom of expression and the 
supposed collapse of civilized values. But warning bells still ring; prepare to 
meet the cultural avengers. 

Last July I was asked to appear as an expert witness in the defence of 
Plastic Head Music Distribution and a death metal band named Dismem¬ 
ber against a Customs & Excise forfeiture. The hearing, held in Great 
Yarmouth, was a success for the defence in that the complaint of obscenity 
against lines such as ’Smiling at the memories when I slaughtered the 
whore'was dismissed. The real disquiet arises not from Dismember, roar¬ 
ing on about "Crunching bones, screams of pain, violent death after hours of 
torture, bloody corpse put away, a garden party on festering human re¬ 
mains, ' but the arguments used to defend this adolescent poetry. 

In the previous year I had performed a similar function at the Niggers With 
Attiude/lsland Records trial at which NWA's Efl4Zaggin album was tested 
against the Obscene Publications Act On that occasion, Geoffrey Robert¬ 
son, barrister for the defence, approached the obnoxious lyrics of NWA 
head on. Far from downplaying their unpleasantness, he drew attention to 
their capacity to offend, to examine the nature and extent of this offence. 
'One less bitch you gotta worry about,' NWA chant — but Robertson's 
strategy worked. Moral questions are broached, and discussion ensues. The 
magistrates were convinced, despite their personal revulsion, that NWA’s 
nasty narratives would not lead to widespread corruption and depravity. 

In the Dismember case, the defence maintained that words are irrelevant 
to a metal audience. This was effective not least because the stylized 
'singing' of bands such as Dismember makes human language sound like 
the abdominal distress of an elephant seal. As the CD version of Dismem- 
ber's Like An Ever Flowing Stream album ground on and on in the torpid at¬ 
mosphere of the courtroom, the chief magistrate's expression turned from 


But what were we claiming? That lyric sheets are included solely because 
the metal audience wants value for money? That lyrics mean no more, per¬ 
haps less, to the average metal fan than a patch sewn onto his jeans? That 
he (death metal fans are almost always male, although the only fan actual¬ 
ly present at the trial was a quiet young woman named Helen who had 
dropped in while her mum went shopping) responds solely to guitar riffs 
and drumming? An implausible separation of verbal content from genre 
obsession was taking place. Death metal was being turned into nothing-in¬ 
particular metal before my very ears 

I had in fact come prepared with examples of the sort of music I had lis¬ 
tened to as a teenager: Screaming Lord Sutch gloating over the exploits of 
Jack the Ripper; blues singers such asjohn Lee Hooker shouting ‘Boom- 
boom-boom-boom, gonna shoot you right down," or Peetie Wheatstraw, 
the Devil's son in law, threatening:' You can start your screaming but you 
must give in/l’m gonna tear you to pieces andputyoubackagam .' 

Partly due to legal technicalities (a prosecution under the Customs Con¬ 
solidation Act does not allow for so-called expert testimony to the degree 
an Obscene Publications trial may) and partly due to the unexpected tack 
of the defence, I was rendered virtually speechless. I invoked death discs 
and Black Sabbath, then compared the cathartic, quasi-ritualistic atmos¬ 
phere of Dismember's music to Carl Orffs Carmina Burana, thus raising a 
titter in court and a gentle outbreak of sarcasm from the prosecution. 

After the trial I was interviewed by an Italian journalist did I think there was 
a collusion between all the participants in obscenity trials? At the time, I 
hadn’t the faintest idea what he meant, but now I wonder. Why, for exam¬ 
ple, did the prosecution work so hard for a ruling that Dismember's vocal¬ 
ist/lyricist could not give evidence on the grounds that the purpose or in¬ 
tention of an author is immaterial? Obviously, by describing the back¬ 
ground and thus ultimately the meaning of his lyrics, the singer could only 
be undermining the proposition that death metal lyrics have no relevance 
to the listener, thus undermining—in this case—his own defence. 

As the police repeatedly insist, our obscenity laws are vague and impre¬ 
cise. 'Scientific' evidence on the effects of extreme sexual and violent im¬ 
agery is contradictory. In such a nebulous environment, the temptation to 
say that violent and/or sexual art can't really touch or affect us at any deep 
and threatening level should surely be resisted. 

Righteous crusaders bearing moral certitude are waiting to strike. In a 
Sunday Telegraph attack on rap and my view of it, David Sexton wrote: 
"Rap, for all the primitivism of its technique—or perhaps because of it? — 
is powerful. When you listen to rap, you hear something evil." With the 
Prime Minister seemingly extolling the virtues of ignorance and 
vengeance, this is no time simply to laugh at people who still choose to 
wield the razor of good and evil. 

In the longterm, both sides actually agree. Art can be powerful, sickening, 
arousing, hateful, hurtful. Some of us, however, believe in the need for it to 
be so. Therefore, we should be forthright about that need. Fight for your 
right (to understand). 









With his 1992 debut TuskegeeExperiments, US clarinettist Don Byron emerged 
as a major new force on the Black jazz underground. On his new album, he capsizes 
traditional cultural divisions by tapping into New York’s Jewish klezmer 
scene. Brian Morton spoke to him in London. Andrew Pothecary pictured him in green. 
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■ the high holida y s ' some kosher hotel u p in the Catski||s . a 

I I klezmer orchestra up on the stand grinding out one- 

I I chord dance music. The Reform rabbi's tapping his feet 

I and beaming, the kids are getting it on, even the old 

mommas with the blue hair have given over swapping operation stories 
{"Scars? I got scars."). The camera tracks left across the band: bright bar 
mitzvahed scions of the Jersey shore and Brooklyn Heights, pale and in¬ 
tense, stock-still. Until you reach the clarinet player. He's got a face like a 
new shoe, dreadlocks whipping about his head, pouring hot sauce all over 
the melody. It's the black cowboy gag in Blazing Saddles, a Woody Allen 
joke before Woody Allen became the joke. 

Don Byron admits that being about the only prominent black guy on 
America's burgeoning klezmer scene hasn’t always been easy. 'At first, 
there was a lot of racial reaction to a black man being in this music, which 
was essentially restricted to a small community of Jewish kids pursuing 
some revival thing. This I found kind of ironic, unfortunate, you know what I 
mean? Because I think black people have been used to everyone juststep- 
ping up and claiming to be experts on black music. I never claimed that. I 
just wanted to participate and if there's anything I got out of my New York 
upbringing, it's that I'm entitled to participate in anything I really want to." 

Klezmer, as applied to a musical genre, is actually a misnomer, since the 
klezmers were originally the musicians themselves. Like the Yiddish lan¬ 
guage, it is an existential form, changing dramatically as klezmers interact¬ 
ed with radically different cultural enviroments. There's an obvious ques¬ 
tion, given Byron's 'other' career — credits with Ralph Peterson Jr, Bill 
Frisell, and his own high-profile debut album Tuskegee Experiments: what 








exactly is the music's kinship to jazz? "I don't think klezmer music sounds 
anything like jazz or the blues. I thinkthafs a real mistake, that people want 
to make all these connections. I think the problem with the, quote-un- 
quote, jazz world right now is that everybody wants to be jazz. They don't 
necessarily want to play it. It's just like the klezmer scene. There are a lot of 
barbed-wire traps, a lot of guys going round posing as scholars, a lot of 
people in klezmer bands saying they don’t like what's going on in other 
bands, that it Isn't authentic. However, the relations between gospel music 
and its children, jazz and secular blues and whatever, is the same relation¬ 
ship cantorial music has to klezmer music and Jewish theatre music. 
Klezmer music, and some of the improvisation that happens in it, comes 
out of the same scales. There was a big change when the klezmerscame to 
America. The first bands were these really huge James Reese Europe, 
John Philip Sousa scale of thing. There’s a guy on tuba, three mellophones 
and all that stuff. Then it starts to thin out a bit. The kind of music I play with 
Mickey Katz [Byron's forthcoming album substantially features Katz com¬ 
positions] is kind of a mid-size group with elements of the big and small 
bands. I guess if s the David Murray Octet of klezmer music." 

Mention of Murray, the unchallenged champion of the heavyweight 
tenor division at the moment, brings us round to Byron’s choice of instru¬ 
ment Clarinettists - Giuffre, Hamiett Bluiett and the late John Carter 
apart — have been noticeably thin on the ground in recent years, but By¬ 
ron has been hailed as the flag-bearer of the new clarinet revival. "Weil I 
don't really see it like that. I see things in terms of economics. When I was in 
school, there was no ready-made gig for a clarinet player. The people I play 
with now, they’d probably replace me with somebody else who they like in 
terms of lines or some sort of musical concept that isn't necessarily specific 
to the clarinet at all. To my mind the clarinet will be back when a cat like Art 
Blakey, the late Art Blakey, but someone like him, wakes up one day and 
says 'Weil, I want a clarinet, an ocarina, a washboard’, heh, heh, or maybe 
just clarinet, bass and drums. 

"I don’t think there's even a formalized idea of what jazz clarinet is sup¬ 
posed to sound like at this point and thafs good for me. The swing era 
thing, that Benny Goodman sound, thafs still available, but nobody's saying 
thafs the thing, thafs how jazz clarinet ought to sound. When I was study- 


“The problem with the jazz world now is 
that everybody wants to be jazz. 

They don’t necessarily want to play it.” 



ing saxophone, I found the tenor, like, totally imprisoning because just to 
play a certain amount of tenor stuff you have to have a certain kind of legit¬ 
imacy, which makes you appreciate someone like Wayne Shorter even 
more, who doesn't play this tenorish stuff all the time." 

Byron has unquestionably taken his own path, developing a robust col¬ 
oratura style with a very clean, un-saxophone-like inflection that carries 
over into his work on bass clarinet "I had a really great teacher who I 
wouldn't trade. He was called Joe Allard. He was Coltrane’s teacher and 
Dolphy’s teacher, and in addition he could do a really strict classical thing 
with you. He was one of the great classical bass clarinet players of all time, 
which was part of what Dolphy did with him. I got a lot out of just being 
around him, as did lots of people like Dave Liebman and Mike Brecker. He's 
one of the big deans of American single-reed playing, and he was the rea¬ 
son I moved to Boston." Following Allard, Byron switched from the Man- 
ahttan School Of Music to Eclecticism Central, the New England Conserva¬ 
tory, cradle of Third Stream and the Lydian Chromatic Concept Of Tonal 
Organisation. The shift also got him away from what he defines as a full- 
blooded "Oedipal-Elektra thang" about New York City. The place clearly 
taught him something about participatory democracy, but he shows no ur¬ 
gent desire to get back 

"I started going to NEC full time in about 1979,1980. The second se¬ 
mester they had this big concert some ridiculous thing like 'Contemporary 
Interpretations of Jewish Music in the 20th Century'. Most of the professor 
types played a sonata by Leonard Bernstein or George Rochberg just be¬ 
cause the guy was Jewish and that was supposed to be cool. In a way it is, 
but those guys were essenbally writing in an international style. One cat 
even tried to be tricky and played some Mendelssohn, and one guy sang 
some Mahler. On the other hand there were some cats in Boston who 
would explore that stuff in other ways that were a bit more enriching. The 
guy who started the band I was in, the Klezmer Conservatory Band, he had 
some relative who had been in a klezmer band in Philadelphia. He didn't 
know that much about it especially, but he somehow got some source 
tapes, and he pretty much gave the tapes out to the players and everyone 
was responsible for getting their own parts worked out off the tape. No 
scores, no nothing. People like me, Frank Leonard, Dave Harris, the people 
with strong ears, would have a whole sketch. Some people with really sucky 
ears would come in with nothing and there'd be a big fight about who was 
right, and then we'd go out and play. And we had three songs, right? At that 
point, not knowing much about the music, I didn't even like two of them, so 
we got some other guy In to play them. 

"There's something about the classical pedagogy on clarinet that really 
discourages people from being musiciansin an active way, improvising, be¬ 
ing hip to composition, so there really weren’t that many choices in terms of 
somebody who could play the clarinet, do the work, do some kind 
of intelligent improvising. At that point, it was still really an under¬ 
ground thing. It wasn't like a whole bunch of people wanted to do 
it. If it had been a big-time gig, and I'd had to audition for it, I 
wouldn’t even have been considered. But we learned our parts 
and went on and everybody just went nuts. We had all these 
rebbes trying to book the band." 

Like his recent employer Bill Frisell, Byron's work seems to rep¬ 
resent a confluence of jazz with popular and classical styles, car¬ 
ried off without strain or undue self-consciousness. His clarinet 
sound draws heavily on a classical training, with little of the Good¬ 
man sound,and even his bass clarinet work is relatively untouched 
by Dolphyisms. As an improvisor, he sounds easier with melodic 
embellishments and logical harmonic progressions than anything 
more radical. Tuskegee Experiments was a great album, but a fairly 
enclosed package. It's difficult to see precisely where he goes 
from there; except, as the saying goes, further into the music. 
Waiting for Art Blakey to put through the call. O 
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In our regular feature on forgotten 
or neglected recordings, Ben 
Watson feasts on the anti-pasti 
art music of Ennio Morricone's 


Gestazione/Totem Secundo 



When Sergio Leone first asked his old school friend Ennio Morricone to 
write the music for A Fistful of Dollars, he warned Morricone that he hated 
his previous film music. Surprisingly, the composer didn't take offence — 
but agreed that it was nothing but Hollywood cliche. The story usually then 
proceeds as follows: that Morricone 'invented 1 this whole new music, of 
ironic waltzes, whistling, silence, gunshots, twanging guitar notes, buzzing 
house-flies and squeaky water-wheels. Which isn't quite true — there 
were others at work in the Italian avant garde in those days, and his true 
stroke of genius was to seize this chance to deploy some of their technical 
innovations. The result: one of the most vital crossovers between art explo¬ 
ration and mass culture since bebop: the spaghetti western soundtrack. 

Recognition as an art composer depends upon a certain amount of suc¬ 
cess (music isn't music unless it's realised)-, but too much success is a taint 
the classical world abhors. With his Leone-work an international street- 
culture smash hit—fragments surface in 70s Jamaican Dub, 80s HipHop 
and grunge rock—Morricone lost his chance for recognition as a fine-art 
composer. His art music has been studiously ignored by classical and pop 
commentators both. This is absurd, because the music, as exemplified by 
the 1982 recording of Gestazione/Totem Secondo, is extremely good. 

Trained as a trumpeter, Morricone graduated from the St Cecilia Con¬ 
servatory in the early 50s. He made a living writing film-scores, but kept up 
an interest in experimental music. The musical world of post-war Italy was 
in ferment. The fascists, having stamped out the “art of noise’ proposed 
earlier in the century by the Futurists, had effected a return to the noble 
simplicity of the baroque (Mussolini’s propagandist Ezra Pound spear¬ 
headed the ‘rediscovery’ of Vivaldi). Like Boulez in France, the post-war 
Italian composers were impatient with such nostalgia, such national 
parochialism. Maderna and Berio had attended the avant garde courses at 


Darmstadt—on this they modelled the Studio di Fonologia that they went 
on to found in Milan. 

Morricone drew from these ideas, and from Evangellsti's and Scelsi's re¬ 
search into Eastern music. Impatient with the restrictions of classicism, all 
these composers were paying particular attention to sonority. Evangelisti 
and Morricone used improvisation to explore sonic resonance — and lis¬ 
tened, rather than merely fetishising the means. 

Morricone created a film musicthat was built from sound effects, coilag¬ 
ing documentary sounds in ways that highlit the drama. Harmonicas, wind, 
crunching footseps — all became ’musical' commentary, every bit as con¬ 
vincing as the desolate electric guitar or the string arrangements (bor¬ 
rowedfrom Ligeti). If music is composed inthisway, rather than via the var¬ 
ious theories of the score, it can be related to jazz and improvisation, mu¬ 
sics which build outwards from the sound of the instruments themselves 
rather than dictating to musicians from an 'ideal' blueprint. 

Gestazione is a piece of music that directly addresses these issues. It be¬ 
gins with a taped hum, an anxiety drone against which notes — plucked 
from within the piano, and on violins, cellos, guitars and a dose-miked up¬ 
right bass — rattle like the nervous twitchings of a condemned man. The 
bass is particularly effective, recalling what Walter Benjamin said about the 
close-up: the unconscious is revealed because you are shown things that 
were there already but which you had not yet noticed. Close-miking—pio¬ 
neered in Berio's Laborintus II — emphasizes the physicality of string and 
wood, bringing attention to the act of plucking, away from the abstraction 
of the 'note' as it might fit in with the chords being played by the rest of the 
orchestra; a musical equivalent of the amoralism of Leone's Westerns, all 
action and force, eschewing Hollywood belief in family and country. 

Gestazione builds in a manner that could be compared to Gavin Bryars 
(The Sinking Of The Titanic ) or Butch Morris (Current Trends In Raasm In 
Modem America). There is no formal development beyond an over-layer¬ 
ing of the original cluster (a three note phrase derived from Ricercare Cro- 
matico by Frescobaldi). Increasingly dense textures indicate rising panic. 
Strings and female voice swoop in, adding beautiful but tortured shim¬ 
mers. When the tension becomes unbearable there is a short silence and 
then the three-note motif is played 'straight 1 by the orchestra. Gestazione 
successfully integrates electronics, dose-miking and textural elements in 

they ever heard it 

Totem Secondo is for five bassoons and two contrabassoons, some of 
the deepest woodwinds available. They snort and blow with admirabledis- 
interest in decorum. Once again it's the physicality which is innovative — 
the pitches that are forced from these instruments insisting on low, visceral 
associations. 

Although it likes to think itself above such things, the classical world is as 
much driven by trends and poses as pop. For instance, Scelsi since his 
death has become much-lauded and recorded, the notion of the individu¬ 
al 'great composeri making marketable even his early, distinctly character¬ 
less, pre-microtonal work. People excited by the way microtones seem 
able to achieve an intensity for composed music would do better to ex¬ 
plore Ennio Morricone—pop composer though he is. (3 
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JM: I hate her voice! [The record 
consists entirely of Thatcher sam¬ 
ples] It's quite well put together, I 
suppose. Though it’s full of every 
cliche in the book. It is good. 

MB: I remember! I liked this one. I 
remember hearing and thinking 
that although these are very obvi¬ 
ous sources to sample, the bits that 
they sampled are very cleverly put 

thought this was just a white label, 

JM: The thing I really don't believe 
is that Maggie ever said' the bass 

MftlNo, but she could have said 
guarded, and "so-and-so goes to 

JM: Then it's pretty good matching. 
It's just her voice that puts me off. I 
can't listen to it 

MB: But I wouldn't really want to 
dance to it It was good. Good and 


Neat Beat Manifesto 
"DV8” IromDogStartlan EP 
(Play It Again Sam) 

JM [aftersome time]: Probably an 
indie band. What about Meat Beat 
Manifesto? 

That's it 

MB: Excellent! They're really good. 
There's only one of them left now. 
They're contemporaries of the 
Stereo MCs, almost They’ve been 
out, British, on the fringes, and 
they've cracked it at last. It's nice. 
We played the new Meat Beat last 
week, didn’t we? It's good. 

This is "DV8" from the Dog Star 
Man EP, on Play It Again Sam. I 
think its the first thing they did. 

MB: It was too punk for that time. It 

JM: It's still got that, you know... 

MB: It’s a bit kind of lumpen. How 



coldcut 

tested by Mark Sinker 

Coldcut - DJs Matt Black and 
Jonathan More — arrived in late 
1986, the final link in the chain 
connecting European collage- 
experiment with the dance- 
remix scratch edit. “Say Kids, 
What Time Is It?” was a deliber¬ 
ately hard-to-find limited edi¬ 
tion, purporting to be the latest 
American white label obscurity 
— on the grounds that no 
British dancemix would get 
respect or attention on the UK 
dubscene as it then was. The 
ruse worked: and they follow 
edit with a series of similarly 
unlikely underground releases 
which made apparent their gift 
for rhythm, warped catch- 
phrase, and sample-rediscov¬ 
ery. In 1988, their remix of Eric 
B & Hakim's rap-track “Paid In 
Full” transformed the direct 
rage of the original into a tur¬ 
bulent and bewitching drama 


by cutting in Ofra Haza’s 
Yemenite pop wail and a series 
of snatched voices from all 
over; it laid the groundwork for 
HipHop’s entry into the UK 
mainstream. Since then they’ve 
worked with James Brown, 
Junior Reed, Queen Latifah and 
The Fall, and helped launch the 
careers of Yazz and Lisa 
Stansfield. Since 1991 they've 
run their own label, Ninjatune; 
releases include CDs of break¬ 
beats, loops and other sampler- 
friendly items. They also host a 
wide-ranging and fascinating 
radio show: Coldcut's Solid Steel 
(Kiss 100FM, Saturdays, 1.00 - 
3.00 am). With Coldcut engi¬ 
neer Patrick Carpenter sitting 
in, they approached Jukebox 


tion, animated as much by mat¬ 
ters purely sonic as who what 


old did you say it was? Five or six 
years? Even using a break like this 
for that time was quite advanced, 

JM: Its Kraftwerk, isn’t it, that 


DrAlimantado 

“Ride On” from Serf Dresser/ 

ChickenlnTown(Oreensleeves) 

JM: Yabby You, introducing him¬ 
self? 

MB: I don’t know who it is, but I'd 
guess it isn’t anyone very well 

He's got a name which is sort of 
legendary. 

MB: Yes, but only in reggae circles. 
JM: It’s that funk in there that’s 

MB: It sounds a bit like King Tubby. 
There are only about three possibil¬ 
ities for producer. It’s very good. 
One of many unknown rarities. 

It's DrAlimantado. A Black AM.ee 

JM: Oh right! Best Dressed Chicken] 

I haven't listened to that for ages. 
MB: I could have sworn I’d never 
heard that, man. He’s not my main 
enthusiasm, though. Big Youth’s my 

JM: It reminds me to dig it out 


HolgerCzukay 

"Persian Love” from Movies 

(EMI) 

JM: This is lovely, whatever it is. 
Cheb somebody or other! 

The voice is taken off shortwave 
radio, i don't know if they knew who 

JM: The guitar's really nice. 

MB: It's good stuff. If it was a bit 
more'produced'I'd say it was 
Byrne and Eno. 

PC: It's what-his-face, Klaus what’s 
his face. 

JM: Barbie? 

PC Klaus Schulze? 

MB: It's Can! 

That's it HolgerCzukay. 













MB: Mixmaster Morris loves Can. 
[long gap ] It’s very dreamy. 

JM: Cheb Holger. It’s wicked. I've 
not heard it before. 


"Keep Your Distance" from 
Davy's Ride (Def Jam) 

MB: I recognize that transform. Its 
‘Keep Your Distance”, that break. 
This is Davy DMX. This was his 


MB: Jamie Principle? Its got ele¬ 
ments of‘Baby Wants A Ride”, 
very much. But I think we're going 
to have to give up on this one. 
Bobby Konders. 

JM: Oh, right, of course! 

MB: NuGroove, yes, of course. 


of “Funky Drummer on it, which 
ruins it Never delivered his early 

Def Jam to make an album, took 
about three years to make it, and it 
wasn't very good. ‘One For The 
Treble" and the one after, “The 
DMX Will Rock”, though its not so 
well known, that is wicked. 

JM: Loose, Bruce! 

MB: Its so loose! [To me] You 
always did like that, guys like Code 
Money, right? I don't like crashing 


MB: Could be. Its got that whingey 


? a while. Come on, guys, we 


who it isn’t: its not Marshall 

Farley Jackmaster Funk, its not 
Steve 'Silk' Hurley. You know what 


for Acid. But I'm afraid I’ll have to 

JM: The bassline's the kind of thing 
Dee-Liteliketouse. 

MB: Are we 


Tracks”. 

JM: What's that geezer that i 
oh, he's like the Prince of He 


JM: This is probably some art 
record by some Dada person, that 
plays like this because its been 
specially designed, and sells for 
about i 15,000 in a limited edition 

MB: Someone highly experimental, 
I’d say. John Cage? 

It’s Christian Marclay, from the New 
York art scene. He invented his own 
version of scratch-mixing. He puts 

pieces and makes collages with 

MB: Aaah! I'm sure you’ve told me 
about this geezer, or Morris told 

JM: Anyway, I wasn't far off at all! A 


Dub Syndicate 
"Fringe On Top Dub" from 
Pounding System (On-U) 

M: This is suitably out to lunch, as 

MB [later]: Did this start off incredi¬ 
bly weird? I’ve forgotten already. 
JM: It sounds like that dub LP by 


tion of stupid noises. 

Its called ‘Fringe On Top Dub ' 

MB: I think you really have to be a 
hardcore fan to' 


"High Speed Chase" from Doo- 
Bop (Warner Bros) 

PC: [ Instantly ]: Miles. "The Chase”, 
isn’t that right? From Doo-Bop. 

JM: Its posthumous. 

MB: I think this is crap. What I do 
think is good, my idea of Miles play¬ 
ing an exciting mixture of contem¬ 
porary stuff, is like "One Phone 
Call”. That is such a wicked track. 
This just sounds like someone's 
sampled him, and onto a bog-stan¬ 
dard House track as well. 

He was actually dead when it was 
s thats exactly 


to say that On-U Sounds, Creation 
Rebel. Or else Dennis Bovell. 

It is Adrian; not Creation Rebel, 
though. 

MB: But what’s the difference? 
bands. He’s been doing authentic 


well. All these people like Style 
Scott, the people from the Roots 
Radies, George Oban, you remem¬ 
ber, we used to worship him! I 

1 to him? Of 
those early records I think to be 


"SatyamShivair 
from Golden Voices From The 
Silver Screen Vol. 3 (Globesty le) 

MB: You've chosen all the hard 
ones, Mark. 

Dbviously the biggest hit 


command of ten Middle Eastern 
languages! 

tlaybe. This woman's recorded 
more songs than anyone else alive. 
MB: That’s a great statistic. We 
really ought to know who it is. 

JM: She’s definitely big in films. I 
saw a programme about her. She 

80, or something, isn't she? She's 


MB: That doesn’t help, does it? That 
was a pretty evil thing, I think. 
Whoever was behind this, they 
weren't doing anyone any favours. 
PC Easy Moe Bee, wasn't it? 

MB: Who the fuck's he? 

Everyone: Exactly. 

JM: It's awfully politely produced, as 


MB; I don’t know that much about 



New York for about a year, the first 
really heavy sounding record. 

JM: It's really PM Dawn-ish, this, 
isn’t it? 

MB: "Hey Love”, it was called. It's 
almost proto-Soul-ll-Soul-y, as 
well. That snare drum sound, that 
Art Of Noise/Def Jam snare drum 
sound, it ruled for about two years. 
It's completely out now. It was too 


JM: Its time for the gate to come 
back, I think. He's got a really nice 
quality to his voice. [Later] He 


3p, but some of them were wildly Ofra! 


Soul-ll-Soul beat and a bunch of 
monks wailing over it But you’re 
trying to trick us, aren’t you? This is 


He didn't do anything else, did he? 
MB: I think he was caught up in 
total litigation for the rest of his life 
[for sampling the AoN riff]. He's 
probably still trying to pay them off. 
JM: The backing track to that still 
sounds contemporary. It hasn’t 

things from that period. 

Testone 

"Sweet Exorcist" (Warp) 

JM/PC [simultaneously, but pro¬ 
nouncing it differently]: Testone. 

JM: On Warp. Absolutely. This is a 


Throbbing Gristle, Cabaret Voltaire, 
This Heat guys, etc, etc. A Certain 
Ratio. Remember seeing them? 

But they never delivered their early 
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forgotten musicians. 


Money is often the theme of many professional 
musicians' worries. The problem could be solved by 
the Musicians Benevolent Fund. 

For nearly 70 years we have been helping needy 
musicians and their families, supporting them 
through difficult times in their careers and giving 
money and advice. 


If you enjoy music, please don't forget those 
who have made that enjoyment possible. 

Please send a donation, large or small, to: 
MUSICIANS BENEVOLENT FUND 

16 Ogle Street 0 London W 1P7LG. 



























In the first of a regular 
series of film and video 


views two new 
rockumentaries — 
Notes From The 
Underground featuring 
The Shamen and Test 
Dept, and Sonic Youth's 
The Year Punk Broke. 


fee 


toree 





















InSoundcheck: 

Reviews of PM Dawn, 
David Murray, Abbey 
Lincoln, Howard Riley, 
William Orbit, Harrison 
Birtwhistle, Captain 
Beefheart, Buckethead 


In Outline: 

Max Harrison on 
Alexander Borodin; 
Rob Young on 
hot music from 
the frozen North 


In Brief: 

Hopey Glass rushes off 
to the far margins; 
Kodwo Eshun 
homes in on the 
high dream of 
the Club Dance scene 


darkness. Expectations will be high. 
The real surpnse then is that this 
CD, despite its occasional wrong 
turns, will not disappoint the most 
diehard of Henderson or Davis fans 
— So Near, So Far is very nearly a 
modern masterpiece. 

Assembling an all-star quartet of 
John Scofield, Dave Holland and Al 
Foster, the leader seems to be 
riding a wave of inspiration few of 
his albums have equalled. All four 
musicians played with Miles at one 
time or another (Henderson's 
tenure being by far the shortest — 
a brief 1967 tour as a second 
tenor to Wayne Shorter), and it's as 
if they are paying their collective 
respects to him by creating music 

some of Davis's best records. 

Two tracks, back to back, 
"Pfrancing" and 'Flamenco 
Sketches', are especially 
remarkable. They may be (overly) 
familiar compared to the rest of the 
album’s ten characteristically 
imaginative selections, but 



obtainable at good specialist stores 
— or through such sterling 



Perhaps he is helped by the warm, 
generous backwash of Scofield and 
Holland's sonorous strings, and 
perhaps Henderson's tone is 
becoming ever-more honey-hued 
Oust listen to his reading of Billy 
Strayhom's 'Isfahan' or last year's 
Lush Life), but his interpretation of 
this slow, stately melody must be 
one of his finest ballad recordings. 

authoritative, yet it remains softly 
splintered, small, gentle, wavering, 
vulnerable. 

The rest of the band respond 
accordingly. Scofield, even though 
he is accustomed to this tenor 
quartet setting, seems an entirely 
different player, as if he has more 
space. His solo on 'Flamenco 


Elmore James 

King Of The Slide Guitar 

CHARLY CO RED BOX 4 4CDS 

work on viny and latterly on CD 
have been piecemeal ever since 
the Sue label's 1965 Best Ojf 
Elmore James LP. Now, at last, this 
country is seeing a coherent and 
comprehensive issuing policy: this 
handsomely slip-cased 4CD set 
has James's sole recording for 
Trumpet, his two sessions for 
Chess, his seven tracks for Chief 
and as much as has been found of 
his large body of work for Bobby 
Robinson's Fire and Enjoy labels. 
This 73 track feast of the born- 


Al foster power-dnves the bai 
rim shots and cymbal rolls 
vulcanising the players ever hi 
Dave Holland is a compelling 
presence throughout 


not have just one slide guitar riff: he 
had at least three fast ones and 
two slow ones, though he certainly 
seems to have been an early 
advocate of recycling. He didn't 


and audacity that sets them way 
above standard readings. On the 
former, his solo is little short of 
breathtaking, the saxophonist using 
his advanced, masterly style and 
full armoury of slurs, tolls, clusters, 

patterns to build the most startling 
tension and climaxes into the 
music. Chillingly poised between 
dramatically opposing forces — 
logic/abstraction, 

clarity/obliqueness, control/risk— 
Henderson's playing teases out 
new possibilities with each new 


Kind of Blue’s "Flameco Sketches' 




has an occasional if by now 
forgivable tendency to resort to 
familiar licks and rote runs; and the 
range of material — 15 years from 
1953's "Miles Ahead* to 1968's 
■Side CaH-is too reductive (it 

hear Henderson tackle such 80s 
tracks as "Tutu" or Scofield's own 
'You're Under Arrest"). But what 
this CD does is state the timeless 
majesty of witnessing an improviser 
at the height of his considerable 
powers. In doing so, it also touches 
and illuminates the genius of the 
music it celebrates. So Near, So Far. 
close enough for most of us I would 
have thought 


Moneymaker are sung with a wry 
smile rather than a cry of anguish. 
And his guitar work didn't always 
scream like a banshee: we hear it 
weeping on “The Sky Is Crying', 
exulting on 'Fine Little Mama', 
strutting on 'Bobby's Rock'. But it 
was that hammered, repetitive 13- 
note riff which was the foundation 
of his style, and its audible on the 
earliest track that he recorded, 

195 Vs'Dust My Broom'. 

His initial session for Chess, 
despite the presence of such 
heavyweights as pianist Johnny 
Jones, comes over as somewhat 
unfocussed. Indeed, it isn't until the 
1957 tracks for Mel London's 
Chief label (by which time James 







had gained considerable studio 
experience cutting for the Modern 
label) that the awesome power of 
his blues Is first heard; ■Elmore’s 
Contribution To Jazz - , with its 
densely-textured sound and 
dazzling display of bottleneck 
virtuosity is perhaps the first of his 


The second Chess date, from 
1960, yielded a mere four songs, 
but included the overpowering slow 
blues “Sun Is Shining", with its 
neurotically stuttered vocal 

The remaining tracks, nearly 
three discs' worth, emanate from 
the Fire label and were cut in the 
latter part of James’s career, from 
1959 to 1963. They include some 


ne of his worst The 1960 Ne 


suffering from the heart problems 
which would kill him in 1963 at the 
age of 45, and though he sings and 
plays well he is largely content to 




God bless the pop act whose 
record titles are so rich in 



Lyrichord: through These 


punctuation and parenthesis. The 
strangeness of P.M. Dawn starts 
from the title onwards, and might 


fashioned pretension (they are, for 
example, the only soul act that 
would conceivably want to use a 
logo of the Roger Dean school). 
The fey dream trips of their 
previous Of The Heart, Of The Saul... 


outbursts of en 


Prince Be's sullen, preoccupied 


Maybe thafs just the 
a new realism in the face of 
richness. The Bliss Album? & 
be executed from pretty mu 


:r notch short of the 
Manllows here). And the inclusion 
of an unexceptional piece of 


■Nocturnal Is In The House - , 
doesn't quite redress the balance if 
thafs what Its meant to do. 

But in most respects this is a very 
satisfying dose-range shot of an 

— blissed-out shamans who've 
taken to quoting Nietzsche and 
Mantovani. Its a fine predicament, 
and they're thriving beautifully on it. 


De La Soul displayed when their 
second album declared them and 
Daisy Age definitively dead. But the 
mood here is more one of 
opening-up and reappraisal — a 
diffident refusal to show off when 
they know they have more cause 
to do so than even before. There’s 

put PM Dawn out of any genre 
bracket — they are, more than 

Rather, they're marshalling the 
sumptuousness and the sentiment 
of black pop to delicious effect. Its 
like taking a rich jacuzzi in someone 
else's melancholy — there's all the 


soundcheck 


Suhendi Afryanto/Dody Satya 


There is widespread conviction that 
Canada and the Pacific Rim will be 
the main centres of musical energy 
in the first decades of the next 
century. It has inevitably been very 


without the cavalier shrugging-off 
of completed form. In fact, there's 
an almost obsessive attention to 
structure here — the one track 
that you'd expect to find tossed 
carelessly aside is a retread of the 
Beatles' "Norwegian Wood”, 
fastidiously re-chorded and played 
absolutely straight 
With eyes fixed decisively on the 
pop market PM Dawn have 


it is by an almost embarrassingly 
supportive government (who've just 



composers of the century, are 
virtually unknown in Europe, and 
seem unlikely to be 'discovered' 
until records are made available. 


Lane, Manchester M20 8NT 



Montreal, Quebec, Canada H2T 3A7 


their uniqueness as a band, so that 
they now cover their tracks as 
borrowers in a way they never did 
when they lifted Spandau Ballet's 
■True" wholesale. Here, they've 
taken an obvious graft of George 
Michael's "Father Figure" for 
■Looking Through Patient Eyes", 
but cover it up just enough to 
develop a judicious blending. The 
worry with this is that they 


fifth most populous country in the 
world and has a burgeoning new 
music scene, increasingly devoted 
to musk mumi, or "absolute 
music", with no ritual or dramatic 
function. Slightly older figures like 
Nano S„ a West Javanese, have 
received some attention in the 
United States for their highly 
rhythmic, pome/on-derived work, 
but the younger generation, 









Lyrichord project, have yet to make 
much impact outside their own 

scholars Jody Diamond and Larry 
Polansky, the recognised Western 
authorities on Indonesian music — 
one of Nano's pieces is a 
dedication to Polansky. The 
instrumentation includes plucked 
zithers (kencapi and the more 
Western sounding rintik), bronze 
idiophones, spike fiddles, jaw harps, 
and various new and one-off 

the two main pieces, 
Ekagustdiman’s Diya and Afryanto's 
Mbuh, are complex but no more so 
than in the average Western 


something more substantial. 

Meanwhile Hug flirt with grunge 
and folky pop at the same time. It 
sounds like an unbearable prospect 
but they manage to carry it off. 
Sporting an immediate melodic 

Mean To Martyr You" and 
"Insatiable", these are somewhat 


grating choruses on numbers like 
■Shaved’. Hug it seems are steeped 
in the Kitchenware tradftion of 
finely crafted pop songs, which 
makes them palatable to the army 
of Prefab Sprout fans who might 
just relish the fashionable danger of 
grunge married with the safety net 
of solid songwriting. 


Bark! 

Celibacy 

SRUTI BOX 02 CD 


counterpoint A further volume will 

with another from Surakarta in 
Central Java, where the economic 

substantially different 

BRIAN HORTON 


The Auteurs 

New Wave 

HUTCDHUT7 



Auteurs since they sidled onto the 
beleaguered indie-pop scene a few 


Manchester based improvising 
quartet Bark! is one of the 

explored by Richard Scott and Rex 
Caswell — also known for their 
collaborations in Stock Hausen & 
Walkman, Pool and The 
Magnificence Of Stereo CD. 

A cursory glance at the track titles 

offering, an impression soon borne 
out by the tongue in cheek scat on 
the opening •Harmfulodics* — 
which, with the busy, bitty (and 
aptly titled) "Twittering Machine*, 
doesn't make for the most 
auspicious of starts. But on the bulk 
of the material Bark! play to their 


apparent brilliance. Certainly they 
stand out as a possible oasis in the 
current desert Along with Suede, 
they represent a welcome 
departure from the swirling guitars 
that the so-called shoegazers 
(Ride, Chapterhouse, Lush) have 



nd they might yet blossom i 


use of space and dynamics, 
enhanced by the intimate live-in-a- 

Toor Oedipus" is a vehicle for the 
pointillist blips and insect 



mournful sax lines that turn sour at 
the dose. On "121 Days Of 
Sodom" dissonant guitar lines mesh 
into sax squalls, creating a turbulent 
backdrop to Scott's grotesque tuba 
snarls. Drummer Philip Marks is a 
pivotal figure throughout, a delicate 
colourist when he hangs back but 
equally adept at whipping the 
ensemble along with volleys of 
snare rolls and rimshots. When his 

implied, as on "Mr. Skitters 


Overnight Bag", Bark! start 
limbering up towards a raucous 
swing workout which of course 
never quite materialises. 


they do you really can't find 
anything wrong with that 
There's an immense amoung of 
fascinating detail, much interrelated 


Stefano Battaglia 

SPLASC(H) RECORDS CD H 344 CD 

Schiano/Moye/Melis/Schiaffini 

Uncaged 1991 

SPLASC(H) RECORDS CD H 357 CD 

A lot of people take off from Bill 
Evans — his work offered an 
extraordinarily attractive surface on 
which to skate; but to take the 
surface of his work was to render it 
opaque. What Evans himself 
offered was a world of great 

about the notes but about the 

Battaglia actually gets somewhere 
near this on several tracks — "You 
Sang My Favourite Song" is one of 

displays here, derived from Evans 
but with occasional flashing hints of 
Lennie Tristano. Elsewhere other 
influences show through; on the 
longer tracks, "Out Of The Mists Of 
Memory* and “Till", there's a Keith 
Jarrett-ish inflation, a steroidal 
display of pianistic muscle where it 
doesn’t matter if ifs empty as long 
as it sounds as though it should be 
important No matter — Battaglia's 
a young man and has time to make 
up his mind about what he wants to 
do with his skills and attitude. 
There's at least as much to praise 
as to be doubtful about here. The 
recorded sound is also quite 

On Uncaged Giancarlo Schiaffini 
plays trombone, Mario Schiano 
alto, Marcello Melis is on bass and 
Famadou Don Moye, of Chicago 
and all points East takes the 
percussion duties. All tracks are 
credited to all members and titled 
simply "A" through "G* (though 
they accept that *G* is actually 
"Lover Man*) and ifs very clear 
they've worked together before. 

But 'uncaged' it isn't quite - what 
we've got here is 'free' jazz as 
closely prescribed as any hard bop 
date, where everybody knows 
within certain parameters what 
they've got to do at any point But 
because they are so good at what 


enjoyment of whats going on. It 


of semi-universal language has 
developed — this disc came out of 
Rome but could have emanated 
from a number of other cities and 
virtually any European jazz Festival. 
But probably not the UK Do we 
lack the infrastructure for getting 

JACK COOKE 


Christoph Baumann/Jacques 
Siron/Dikter Verich 

Afro Garage 

UNIT IITR 4052 CD 

Rob Brown/Whit Dickey/Joe 
Morris 

Youniverse 


Trio Michel RattO 

Musique-ldee 

AMPLITUDE JAZZ COLLECTION JACD- 

A Swiss trio, one from Canada, and 
an album recorded in Hoboken. 
What next? Company Week in 
Milton Keynes? 

Afro Garage is subtitled An 
imaginary voyage you will never see 
in the cinema. The ten succinct 
tracks have teasingly descriptive 
titles that suggest a programmatic 
content-despite the music's 
totally improvised genesis — and 
recurrences of material give a 
sense of overall structure. Not 
without its portion of outlandish 

backbone of sturdy and 
straightforward piano trio jazz. 
Non-challenging, but even Wire 
writers enjoy being entertained 
sometimes (well, I do), and I 
imagine these guys would be fun to 
hear live in a club. 

The other two albums — both 

feature non-standard 
instrumentation. On Youniverse ifs 
alto sax, guitar and drums. There 
are two busy but coherent 
collectively devised pieces, though 
mostly the music kicks off from 









percussion, reeds and keyboards 
(sometimes shadowed by a second 
trio of strings) carries a heavy 
burden of theory through a 

ne of performances which 



rooted as deeply in European 
tradition as in any Afro-American 
genre: this signifies little, of course, 
but the album is marketed as part 
of the Jazz Collection. Most of the 
music, apart from the scalar flurries 
on "Quake", is dark, austere, 
reflective, developing such 
concepts as "poly-plani-rhythmics" 
(get 'em now, they're red hot) and 
offering textures and timbres 


Music For Wind & Percussion 


direction lacks spunk, but the fact 
that Meridian could be an out-take 

dampens one’s desire to hunt out 

Unlike James Dillon and Chris 
Dench, Birtwistle has not managed 
to force new textures from the 
string orchestra. Owing to their 
instrumentation, the Netherlands 
Wind Ensemble and the Hague 
Group play a more 
aspect of the composer's 
repertoire, and play it superbly — 
Music For Wind 5 Percussion is 
explosively exciting. Verses For 
Ensembles (1968/9) has 
woodwinds and brass pursue 
discords that bum like phosphor. 
Although Birtwistle lacks the 
cataclysmic ferocrty of Edgard 
Vardse, his alternations of 
stridency and mystery achieve a 


piece fits together like a gleaming 
machine. For 0, For 0, The Hobby- 
Horse Is Forget (1976) is a 20- 

percussionists. Using Noh Theatre 
metal and wood, it achieves a 
trickling elegance, witty and 
magical. 


even the most radical spirits. 
Inevitably drawn to Birtwistle's 
string music, the London 
Sinfonietta show his more 
conventional side. 

Melancolia I (1976) foregrounds 
clarinet between two string 
orchestras — linear and elegant 
melancholy as an excuse for 
resignation to a classical 
soundworld; Ritual Fragment 
(1990) has its moments, but lacks 
direction and originality; Meridian 
(1970/1) sounds like too many 
other post-tonal settings for female 
voice. Stretched intervals, 
"dramatic'' percussion, Stravinsky- 

but you miss the delirium Boulez 


Can I bring Bowie into this for a 
second? When 01' Brown and Blue 
Eyes was setting up his Tin(y) 
Machine 'project he admitted a bit 
of a liking for The Pixies, so its ph- 
ny that the soundworld of Frank 
Black pays most explicit homage t 

1979's 77ie Lodger, r . 

synthesized strings and squelchy, 
finger-on-balloon sax interjections. 
There are still masks being donned: 
goofy, soda-jerk Stoogling (‘Ten 
Percenter"), the Walkman-encased 
punk-nostalgistO Heard Ramona 
Sing - ), the bemused Average Yank 
‘counting helicopters on a Saturday 
night" as he watches Tinseltown 
glamour disintegrate into riot ("Los 
Angeles'). Yet the terrible weight of 
the flesh, and the longing to soar 
towards the ether, preside over the 
best tracks here (his specialty has 
> been the emotional racking 
of the body). He hasn't ( 
broken free of his [ " 

FB logo) but closes the album with 
a superb quartet of weird scenes 
from inside the goldmine of the 
American wonderground. The UFO 
Convention scenario in "Parry the 
Wind High, Low" sounds particularly 
like a lost Lynch-spool, with "All the 
wannabee truckers making eyes at 
starpckers tonighf. There’s still 
enough potential energy to keep 
the boy swinging, to be quite Frank. 


Punch me out if I mention The 
Pixies more than twice. Times have 
changed and Black Francis wants 


it’s just that Oliver Knussen's 


beating with a heartcore of 
strength and bewilderment, is the 
kind of s 


being saturated with the loved- 
one's influence. Now he sounds 
less like the voice of a lewd, 
belligerent singing mound; there's 
an intimacy in songs like "Fu 
Manchu' and ‘Every Time I Go 
Around Here" that demonstrates a 
more refined method of drawing 
the listener into the strange heart 


Sitting on the dance market 
margins for a few years has done 
no real harm to London Techno 
he Black Dog and 


The influence of Detroit Techno 
pioneer Derrick May is always cited 


progressive/armchair-listening 
Techno is discussed, yet for my 
money, Carl Craig’s Psyche EP from 
1990 was the new benchmark 
Unlike the hot machine-anguish of 
May's world, Craig accessed 
Techno into a soft, cool place. This 


ndB12,wh 
muzzy sound an 
to the hectic density of earlier 
Techno, whether YMO or Mayday. 

Could this be something to do 
with the significance of the 
Industiral Revolution, the jet engine, 
Charles Babbage, etc, in Brtein's 
history? After all, Britain has as 
much claim on Techno as Detroit, 
Tokyo or Frankfurt, yet the 
implications (tragically, amusingly, 
farcically or luckily), are not quite 


reaching for unattainable worlds is 


future, their sad chords and 
popping, pinging rhythm tracks 
? muffled quality of 


technology, otherness. 


Naked City 

Grand Guignol 

AVANT AVAN 002 CD 

In 1991 John Zorn brought 
guitarist Buckethead to play at 
Company Week, Derek Bailey's 
forum for freely improvised musical 

Masked and moving like a 


hammering-on with the left hand 


skills in favour of an infantile story 
about theme parks and duelling 
robots. Despite smart graphics, 
legendary funkateer Bootsy Collins 










('legendary - says the sleeve no' 


perform, but by then you're too 

work-out only to wander off into 
arbitrary evocations. The CD is 



would do you proud). 

Grand Guignol is a renssue or 
Naked City's 1987 Torture Garden 

Mahavishnu-country-lounge-jazz- 
metal ever played), plus covers of 
Debussy, Scriabin, Ives and 
Messiaen, and Zorn's 17 minute 
title track opus. The sleeve is all 
atrocity photos (piles of chopped- 

Guignol" itself is similarly shocking: 
spooky bass booms ar 


'Grand Guignol’ becomes different 
things depending on how you look 
at it horror soundtrack, electro¬ 
acoustic classical, joke, free 


ge. File next to Furt, Conspiracy, 
The KLF, Don Byron and Francis 
Dhomont pe, under *whafs 
happening'). 





these charming songs as anything 
more than a prefiguration (or not) 
of The Magic Band's masterpiece 
Trout Mask Ret ' 


ale from Howlin' 
Wolf (who better to emulate?), but 
Interesting here is the use of slide 
and single sustained notes on the 
guitar (later to become the self- 
parodic "long lunar note" of 'Big 
Eyed Beans From Venus') as a kind 


silent insrumental, 
'Big Black Baby Shoes', would 
reappear, many years (and line¬ 
ups) later, on Shiny Beast as 'Ice 
Rose'. This track, s . 


comes as a surprise amid the n 
familiar material. 

If s all good stuff and a treat for 
fanatics — but its not Beefheart at 
his best and falls short of being 
Indespensable. Amid all the chatter 
about 'legendary lost recordings - , 


versions, on the final three albums). 
It would have been Beefheaifs 

convincing outing since Lick My 
Decals Off, Baby. The next project 
for Sequel to pursue perhaps? 


Pass The Ammo 


as been around 
-for some time. 
Five years with Lionel Hampton's 
big band, then Chico Hamilton, 
mixing this with membership of a 
classical chamber ensemble, an 
improv collective called Zasls, and 
the straight-ahead jazz group 

rell as Machine Gun. 
nsistently in all 
here, and although they're quite 
diverse they do follow a pattern. 

Any band called Machine Gun 
declares its antecedents clearly, 
and yes there's a lot of Last Exit- 
revisited: Chapin's alto squeals and 
gurgles, Robert Musso's guitar 
distorts frantically, drummer Bill 
Bryant clatters about and the 
delightfully-named Jair-Rohm 
Parker Wells adds a muddy bass¬ 
line. What they've also got is John 
Richey on 'vocal cut-ups, tapes and 
TV - . Thrash'n'poetry? Ifs often 
holler’n’hope, but the te> 


and purpose, and a humour that 
wasn't always present in the parent 
organisation. Loadsa fun. 

Guitarist McCracken ploughs a 
more conventional post-fusionlst 
— clearer textures, more 


kind of beat that can delude you 
into thinking it’s George Russell's 
band — when are the orchestrated 
Miles solos going to begin? But 


chance to hear Chapin's elegant, 
rather Dolphyish flute, notably on 
the final, bluesy'Slobo". 

Chapin and Bergmen’s sax/piano 
disc takes off like Cedi and Jimmy 
Lyons warming up for one of their 
lengthy spectaculars of the 1970s. 


becomes clear that they've learned 
also to hang on to the note, slow 
down and look around: 'Dark 
Memory - even finds Chapin 










slurping like an avant-garde 
Johnny Hodges against rain-drop 

investigative purpose that defines 
Anthony Braxton's work. 

Distributing references like this may 
seem to detract from Chapin 
himself: that's not intended — 
they're posted merely to indicate 
the range of his work and some 
possible sources of a considerable 
authority. Check out Chapin! 


improvisational edge and the 
quality of the interplay between 
Holland and Coleman are 
exceptional. It’s essentially a 



composition “Dream Of The Elders' 
and the Mai Waldron ballad 
‘Straight Ahead’, the material is 
freshly interpreted. Both players 
switch to accompany each other 


Morton Feldman 

For Samuel Beckett 


Maria DeAlvear 

En Amor Duro 

HAT ART 6112 CD 

The sound of silence has been a 
hat Art trademark on their 



contemporary classical output, 
where the late Morton Feldman 
figures prominently. So, in response 
to Barry Witherden’s question at 


Feldman review (The Wire 108), 
what I'm afraid of is boredom. But 
it turns out that for such (the word 

fear is groundless. Nothing much 
seems to happen, yet Feldman's 
work is totally compelling, with self¬ 
hypnosis the greatest risk. 

Sounds with imperceptible attack 
and long duration, and not the 
repetitive rhythms of later, more 
fashionable minimalism, are the 
hallmark. Forsaking his beloved 
solo piano for in: 


‘And when the workers rule the 



and all-round Latin jazz auteur Kip 
Hanrahan, 'there will be gold in the 
trees...fair wages for alLand we'll 

so, Kip. And maybe you’ll release a 
record that isn't full of the most 


the works of Bt 
search for meaning is abandoned 
before it starts, but not the search 

Feldman was associated with 
Cage's circle in the 50s, but there 
is genuine musical craft in his work 
not just bright ideas. Which is 
where the scraps of sound of 
Fontana Mix come in. In small 
doses Cage retains his charm and 
ingenuousness. For those who like 
his brand of cheerfully pointless 
invention, Fontana Mix — two 
i in fact, for flute and voice — 


Vocals'. Although the leader's 


one-riff, two-chord affairs, and thr 
cast he has assembled for this 
particular record is not quite so all 


driven playing — particularly the 
turbulent piano and organ work of 
Don Pullen. Vet it all collapses 
around the musician's ears. The 
music relies on a serendipity so 
dissolute that It never quite arrives. 

Much the same could be said for 
John Lurie and his Lounge Lizards. 
A fellow polymathic traveller, 
composer, arranger, 



We've heard this kin 
explanation before ., 

Feldman, it's slow-moving music, 
with occasional outbursts of loud 
activity, and a Spanish tinge that 

•Habanera' at heavenly length, it’s 
interesting to be told that there are 
no bar lines or i 
score, other than a basic short and 
longer note, so much of the 


slow blues that only serves to 

d members and their 
solo spots. At least Lurie, unlike 
Hanrahan, plays, but his alto 


This is music that needs dm 















Party and Nick Cave's Bad Seeds. 
He also guided the neglected 
Cdme & The City Solution, who 
could be as evocative of place and 
loss as The Band. Crime were Wim 
Wenders' favourite group and their 
"The Adversary* was the one good 
thing about his Until The End OfThe 


unlikely to be shown here. No 
worry. Outstripping its functional 
origins, this deeply satisfying record 


listener through the despair of a 

hostile German landscape. Here's 
music powerful enough to scorch 
images onto the retina unaided. 


Belated kudos to Verve for the 
and the first CD set I've 


■Totes Geld’ and "Identy-kid" are 
hesitant beginnings but even so, 
they're marked by unusual 
instrumental combinations. 

Soundtracking sanctions pastiche 
as legitimate shorthand for locating 
narrative time and place. 
Sometimes it produces strange 
couplings, like siding Albinoni- 

Easy Listening composer Martin 
Denny ('Alta Marea"). Pastiche also 
permits a compacting of the 
emotional charge of the> 
with that of the narrative. 
■Vaterland" deplays desolating 


notes. It's a ten disc, 12 hour, 14 
year jaunt through the life in Lady 
Day-land, during her extended stay 
with Verve Records (and earlier 
Clef and Morgan — all the domain 
of Norman Granz), which is often 
seen as secondary to her Columbia 
swinging and small group sides and 
her work for Decca. 


a corrective to that. It collects the 


for late-Day) and a fascinating 
1956 rehearsal recording, all 
beautifully remastered and 
illuminatingly organized. Indeed 


disc is, de pao, a form of rewriting 
music history, The Complete Bllie 
Holiday On Ven 



Edison, Jimmy Rowles, Oscar 
Peterson, Barney Kessel, and 
comments by Buck Clayton. Check 
the table of contents for more. 
Every detail is lovingly glossy, CD- 
size, color reproductions of original 
EP and LP front and back covers. 
And, unlike so many box-sets these 
days (Holiday's Columbia sampler, 


through three generations of Texas 
Blues. 

Sam Hopkins emerged from the 
State’s country Blues boom of the 
:e 40s, taking his music into the 


Rhythm'n'Blues that gave him chart 
hits through the 50s. Its A Sin To 
Be Rich is remastered from 1972 


es the low blue moan of John 


generations of 
greatness 


the masters 
are on Antilles 







and 'comments'. Though at first 
sight packed with familiar titles — 
Roberta; Katie Mae, Its A Sin To Be 
FSch — Hopkins's talent is in 
stretching guitar and vocal lines 
beyond the simple 12 bar 
framework he’s playing to. 


Johnny Copeland is the Texas 
Blues a generation on. Flyin' High 

have been made at any time during 
the last two decades. The loose 



of Buffalo, Peterson's first 
recording, cut in 1992, shows 
dexterity with both his lead 
instruments and voice but scant 
musical allegiance to the Lone Star 
state. His music is slick but lacks 
swing; the version of Howlin' Wolfs 
Who's Been Talking brings to mind 
Carlos Santana (of all people). The 
faultless execution, with the 
assistance of the ubiquitous 
Uptown Horns, make it a hard 
debut to knock, but it would be 
nice to hear Peterson dig back into 
the musical legacy of his home 
state and rough things up a bit 
Slicker isn't always better. 

JOHN RENNIE 


John Law Quartet 

Exploded On Impart 



term given to that hybrid approach, 
and the seamlessness of that term 
implies the nature of the goal in 
mind. That being the case, I don’t 
feel that Law’s quartet always 


feeling that free parts get cued 
rather than emerge from the flow 
of things. Alan Wilkinson (saxes) 
and Mark Sanders (drums) thrive in 
space, but this context offers few 
opportunities to explore extended 


however, is superb: a fine-tuning of 
Wilkinson sounding especially 


into the pages of the BH songbook, 

to another: "I can’t imagine what it 
would have been like for me Jf she 
hadn't been there." 

Holiday was borne by the 
standard three minute economy of 
Popular Song — within which she 
art of spacing 
(singularly spaced vocals), a non¬ 
pareil phrasing of transformation. 

rather than something langorously 
'natural'; not just one more 


songs slowly (unspooling them into 
five to seven minute length), but 
doesn’t glide through the song's air 
like Billie. She’s choppier, snappier, 
in this 1987 live set recorded in 
New York City-Holiday's 
assumed native ground and 



Rutherford, Howard Riley, 

Mattos and Tony Marsh are not 
short on either. Guest vocalist Liz 
Hodgson is a less familiar name 
worth making note of. This is a 
triumphant group effort from some 
of the finest musicians currently 
developing the art of improvisation. 
Authoritative and highly sensitive, 
Level Two is one of the great 
releases of 1993. 


So instead of trying to wrest these 
songs away from the memory 
shadows, she indeed finesses them, 


the excellent Q&A sleeve notes, 
she talks about Holiday as both a 
■social creature" and as one cruelly 


These songs are orphan-cries, 
organic things; to some the very 
breath of a certain freedom, which 
was won rather than given. Lincoln 
does right by them. 

Cassandra Wilson has a voice and 


Slam: 3 Thesiger Road, Abingdon, 


Abbey Lincoln has often voiced her 
distaste for the world of Lady Sings 
The Blues myth-readings of Billie 
Holiday; if that film was artless 
exploitation, a sell-out of black 
herstory, Lincoln's rendering is, in 
recompense, payback. She slips 
hand-embossed thankyou notes 


Women who bring the song to life, 



Wilson's latest, after the beginning 
again, is one of those sets which 
grabs you from the off. The eight 
songs pursue a brite lite high 
tensile line between traditional 


Enja: through New Note 













draughts and new studio shifts — a 
structure which admits of 
technological sheen, with no loss of 
inner fire. Wilson sounds at ease, 
even as tectonic plates of sound 
are gently disengaging beneath her 
feet — supremely confident in her 
vocal sortees. Hers is a sculptural 
song — glowing bronze to Lincoln's 

The two covers are "Round 
Midnight" and "Baubles, Bangles 
and Beads'. I've always liked the 
latter more than many thought I 
should, and Ifs great to hear it 


Latinate respite, her band sounding 
here like the best moments of late 
Weather Report); through the 
chant-based holler of "Redbone"; 
to typical self-penned Wilson 
conjectures on Sung nature in the 
opener "There She Goes" and the 
gorgeous "My Corner Of The Sky" 
— spring-clean songs, elemental 

Cassandra Wilson sweeps out old 
idioms, swoops through new 
modes: the song flutters free... 



malevolence — his L#V-health 
(spectacular, for a folkie) — and 
the utopian ache of his Song that 
made him magnetic I always 
thought his was a more accurate 
'Celtic' mythos because of this split 
between maudlin rootsiness and 
metaphysical rage; rather than the 
airiness of The Great Irish Hype, or 
the Scots neo-triumphalism of 
Simple Minds, Deacon Blue etal. 
For a vaguely anachronistic 
singer/songwriter, he cut a strongly 
paradoxical figure, suspended 
between rage/melancholy, 


us to this album of old favourites — 
Johnny's Greatest Misses recalled 
and re-recorded. All the oddities of 
some of the most organt songs of 
the past 20 years ("One World", 
"Solid Air) have been condensed 
into an AOR gloss, the melodies 
rounded down, the shaggy 
background fabric untwined. 

Martyn has now got one of the 
strongest back catalogues extant, 
but this overhaul does it no good 
service. 

Some of the songs are so special, 
however, that not all their spectral 


imitative gloss, but a pleasure- 
principled layback and kick it out. 
Unmoored, the song seems to be 
responding to how she scats, how 
her voice drifts. Wilson stretches 

new plenitude. She always make 
her singing sound somehow 
inaugural, like ifs the first time, like 
it could go anywhere. 

There is no Fear of Technology 
here-but neither is the New 
ticked off on obtrusive slats of Hep 
Hop; ifs a funky balance of brash 
and burnished. Her own modes 
stretch from the wordless swoon of 
"Sweet Black Night" (a raspy 


John Martyn 

Couldn't Love You More 


John Martyn has roamed his own 
byways, apparently lost in a mythic 
search whose obstacles were all his 
own devising — only he knew the 
portents, the destination. As with 
Nick Drake, it was the langorous 
example of Tim Buckley which 
provided the conduit through 
which the worth of the English 
(troubador) tradition could be re¬ 

It was always the tension 
between Martyn's air of simmertng 


this was the first golden period of 
Live In Leeds, One World, Solid Air 
and Groce And Danger. 

In the 80s, Martyn's dogged 

the persona harking back to a time 
of Glasgae hard men who downed 
Bells for breakfast But he 
managed a smooth transition from 
electrified (or electrocuted) folk to 
a smooth bruiser's Soul nearer 
Luther Vandross than Van 
Morrison. Sapphire and Step By 
Step were both up to form, 
ruminatively loose and dark. 

But he's been running on auto 
pilot for a while now, which brtngs 


their flyblown beauty remain; but 
his delivery has lost most of its 
growly gravitas — he’s now ail 
loose and no dark. The warp and 
woof of old has been replaced by a 
foursquare band sound, all politely 
chiming keyboards and mellow sax. 

only to the disc jockeys of Jazz FM 
and GLR. Everyone else is directed 
to the unholy beauty of the 
originals. 

IAN PENMAN 














groups). Rc 
vocals) includes a resume in the 


the UK, early 80s attempts to use 
Trout Mask Replica dislocation (Big 
Flame, Age Of Chance) foundered 
an inability to rock out The 


Down Under The Black Ught 


nd whose idea of outrage is to 



attract so the accompanying 
musical meltdown of demolition 
dub ("Seen And Not Heard"), 
Teutonic mantra (*“ 

Water") and Pop Drift ("Little 

icongested urban 
collisions — direction and 


barrage of fat basslines. 

Moonshake are perfecting their 
own flow motion capable of 
matching Can (from whom they 


Hatfield And The North, in 
particular. All those tricky, fleet of 
foot tempo changes, but sadly 
without the kind of wit and charm 
that vocalist Richard Sinclair 
brought to the Hatfields. 


of music Chainsaw Jazz have 
produced for their debut album. 
The name and the sleeve graphics 

Procrustean be'' 
in it Unfortunately, they're 

Guitarists Nagle and Stanley have a 
cutting edge but not the textural 
> of Frith's Massacre. The 
looser shapes of‘Neon Baby", 
■Morass’and "Momentary 
Discomfort", however, signal a 
! promising way forward. 


The Jam had a naive urgency (they 
argued, grew up, changed) this is 
just thirtysomething conservatism. 



and dischords, maps out an inr 
city neurosis which rivals PiL's 
"Death Disco" for Low End 
disturbance and Uneasy Listen 


velocity; the grunge swings. Ifs all 
highly derivative (Mothers, Fugs, 
The Fall, Pop Group, Last Exit) but 
sounds fun live. The group are 
touring here in May. 

BEN WATSON 

Moonshake 

TOO PURE PURE CD 16 

Moonshake are city dwellers 
enthralled and appalled by urban 
dog-eat-dog survivalism. On Eva 
buna tales of love and loathing are 
set in a cosmopolitan dub zone, 
where disparate styles clash and 
the musical bulk is shadowed by 
relentless percussion and furtive 
sampled figures. 

The contrasting approach in the 
vocal/lyrical methodologies of 
Margaret Fielder and Dave 
Callaghan is stark but effective as 
they alternate song duties. Fielder's 
torched singing sounds traumatized 


annoyingly insipid given 
the idiosyncratic temperaments of 
Amy Denio, Tom Cora, Davey 
Williams and George Cartwright 
Cora and Williams rescue a couple 
of the songs from complete 
mediocrity: the latter supplying a 
few hectic avant-bluesy guitar 
solos. The general direction, 


waste of this personnel. 

Five go mad in Vienna, or 
New York? Kombinat M is a 


A Beautiful Western Saddle 


trained whiz-kids who desperately 
want to sound like downtown 
improvisors. The result: hopelessly 
contrived and heavy handed 
mixed-genre juxtapositions. They 



have heard short extracts 
from the entertaining 20 minute 
title track. But was this American 
rock-jazz group in contact with the 
British Canterbury scene? Their 
music certainly bears an 


"I'm ready now!" cries Milford 
Graves. The finest of the free jazz 
drummers, Graves's re-emergence 
le of today's 


event David Murray ha: 
in this duo format before, for 
instance with Jack DeJohnette (In 
Our Style, DIW), but not at this 


'David 

made me comfortable. He allowed 
me to express myself without 
limitations...You don't have to 
scream all night like in the 60s 
when people flooded out a lot of 
energy all the time. If Albert Ayler 
was alive today, he’d play 
differently than he did then." 
Graves’s playing is as mobile and 
articulate as ever, but there’s a 
more quietly empathetic feel than 
before. And also, worth noting, a 


Murray and Graves share the 
composer credits on Real Deal. 
Death Of A Sideman is entirely the 
work of Bobby Bradford, who when 
I first came across him was known 
as "ex-Ornette Coleman" but now 
has a distinct identity thanks to 
collaborations with David Murray. 


player's unconscious is a reference 
to Arthur Miller's Death of A 

collection of pieces charts the 


Willie Loman. 

on some tracks of the Douanier 
Rousseau of contemporary jazz 
piano, Dave Burrell; his naivete fails 
to enthral. But thats more than 
made up for by the rhythm team of 
Fred Hopkins and the, sadly, late 
‘ ‘ ne of his last 


bouncy enough, but titles like "A 
Little Pain’ and "Sidestep" don't set 
the pulse racing. "Bosom of 
Abraham", though, is a genuinely 








affecting quiet lament Ifs in 
memory of non-sideman John 
Carter, so this is rather a curious 
concept, offset by fine playing. 

ANDY HAMILTON 


Music Improvisation Company 

1968-1971 

INCUS CD 12 


Shaking Ray Levis 

False Prophets Or Dang Good 


Faced with a hailstorm of critical 



contrasting processes and sounds 
of these two Incus releases. The 
Music Improvisation Company 
album is a reissue of performances 
made at the dawn of what Derek 
Bailey describes as non-idiomatic 
improvisation. The participants — 
Bailey, Evan Parker, Hugh Davies 

have been more different in the 
apprenticeships and tools that they 
brought to the workplace. 

However, the music they 
discovered from their odd 
convergence flutters and swells in a 
tense ecstacy of communication. 

Out of the necessity to define a 
new arena of activity, the players 
shut out almost all audible 
connections with recognisable 
genres: no backbeats from Muir’s 
drums, no jazz chords from Bailey's 
guitar, no Coltrane licks from 
Parker's saxophone, no concrete 
cliches from the self-made 



Shaking Ray Levis, a duo from 
Chattanooga, Tennesee, has the 

Neither lo-tech synth player Dennis 
Palmer nor percussionist Bob 


Tragic Mule, Mega: through RecRec 


Too Pure: through APT/Revolver 
DIW: through Harmonia Mundi 
Incus: 14 Downs Road, London E5 



Stagner wants to tamp down 
urgent compulsions to babble in 
polyglot voices. Vulgar jazz 
swinging, sci-fi soundtracks, cod- 
Egyptian melodies and the sensual 
pleasures of tinny tech noices or 
electronic ambiences emerge out 
of the rattle and hum, then vanish 
to be reconstituted further along 
the evolutionary chain. 

Shaking Ray Levis' way of working 
is both more and less open than 
the MIC, yet is still obliged to 


imperatives and boundaries. This is 
complex chaos in action, which 
gives us some indication, perhaps, 
why such vitality can span 25 



Sainkho Namtchylak/Crace 
Yoon/Iris Disse 

Tunguska-Guska: Ein Meteriten- 

EFA-SCHHEEBALL 01049-26 CD 

Peter Kowald/Werner 
Ludi/Butch Morris/Sainkho 
Namtchylak 

When The Sun Is Out You Don’t 
See Stars 


Tunguska-Guska finds her in the 
company of two other singers on a 
wild concept album, using multi- 
tracked vocals to create 'tribal' 
chants and atmospheric landscapes 
of the voice. There is plenty of fun 
to offset the windswept bleakness; 
and there is some unobtrusive 

the bowed cymbal complementing 
the overtones to good effect 
The pace is leisurely in 
comparison to When The Sun Is 
Out, short improvisations more in 
the free jazz tradition. Here 
Sainkho engages in the hit-and- 
miss tactic of imitating other 

join in. "A Thousand Years 
Etcetera* displays the downside of 
this kind of collaboration; a 
hopelessly self-indulgent piece of 
silliness. Elsewhere the results are 
more satisfying, “Yes Yes The 
Anarchy*, for instance, where 
Sainkho chooses to work in a more 
recognisable song form, rather 
than allowing herself to be the 
novelty element But ultimately, you 
can't help thinking that, as is often 
the case with improvising virtuoso 
performers, what Sainkho requires 
is a more focussed project more 
symphathetic collaborators and 
some genuinely common ground 
from which to work. 


These records feature the unusual 
voice of Sainkho Namtchylak, who 
has brought Tuvan folk overtone 
singing (khomei) into the realms of 


group Tri-0 and sung on some 
charming Oriental pop ballads). 
Sainkho is not unique but has 
certainly become a force, endowed 
with an extraordinary octave range, 
able to produce three distinct tones 
simultaneously, and exhuding a hint 


The solo project Last Rivers, 


Ever since William Orbit first 
loosened his strange, butterfly 
sounds into the world a decade 
ago, anything coming off his mixing 


bird-like screaming, breath-taking 
piping and that peculiar, shrill 
other-worldy warbling. There is also 
some diched, theatrical cackling of 
the kind that vocal improvisors 
inflict on audiences everywhere. 


















"Grinfatcho Demento') a punk 
trace-memory, all enacted in the 
Orbit's dream-logic sequences. 
"Harry Flowers - - a surreal 
distortion of the track from Roeg's 
Performance soundtrack — is an 
outstanding example of his sleight 
of hand. If an Eno-esque spirit 
hovers over the album, ifs not so 
surprising; Strange Cargo takes its 
name from a line in Roxy Music's 
■Beauty Queen". What the cargoes 
— or, indeed, the voyages — 
actually are can be identified from 
the Asian/Portuguese/New Mexican 
(hey, great holidays) locations of 
the album's VHS-format 


20 years ago, guitarist Steve 



excepting that he’s left Gong and 
with wife Mlquette Giraudy set up 
System 7, nothing much has 


changed. 777 is their second 

recording, it lives at the hello- 
fluffy-clouds end of the Techno 


machine drums. Some vaguely 
Arabic vocal lines are thrown in for 
instant exotics. The Orb put a few 
ambient fingers in the mix. It's a 
little like sitting in a warm bath 



improvised) material is a little weak, 
too, a fact underlined by an 
excursion into Mingus's "Better Git 
It In Your Soul - The exception to 
these reservations is "Euphoro - , 
fiery enough to suggest that they 
may well be worth watching in the 

Pool take a somewhat different 
tack, influenced by the rhythmic 
patterns and micro-tonalities of 
Eastern music They improvise (or 
play) very much as a trio, with 
Richard Scott's keening soprano 
saxophone the dominant voice 
alongside Rex Caswell's cello (an 
effective substitute for bass) and 
drummer David Ross, and have a 

Again, the thematic material isn’t 
always fully compelling, and they 
confine themselves to a relatively 
narrow spectrum, but they make 

encouragement for stepping out of 
the obvious paths and trying 
something which, if not exactly 
new, then at least breaks with 



The Heat of Moments 

WONDROUS WM0103CD 


emotionally involved that critical 

is a significant point, particularly 
when considering why pop music is 
popular. 

But in neither case does he deal 
with music that eschews form and 
order. Does that mean aesthetic 



consider? And what if the musician 
himself becomes emotionally 

neither form (or order). Does that 
mean his critical judgement in 
terms of playing choice is 
impaired? Perhaps that's why 
Riley's The Heat of the Moments 
and Jarrett and Dejohnette's Ruta 

glisten with surface emotion from 
afar, but examined at a closer 
distance seem limited by the 
music’s freedom. Structure, 
perhaps, is the obstacle inspiration 
ultimately needs — witness 
Jarretfs Standards trio. Certainly 
Petrucciani's Duke set is 


' structure; a great pianist of great 
imagination at work on some of the 
staples of jazz litany and making 



Mick Beck's Something Else! 


Two saxophone trio cassettes from 
opposite sides of the Pennines. 
They steer clear of any post-bop 
orthodoxy, but both bands, 
although diverging in their 
approach, have clear antecedents 
in the 60s avant-garde. 

Mike Beck's Something Else! 
signal as much in their very name, 
and cleave most closely to the 60s 
model. Beck plays tenor 
saxophone, with Simon Fell on bass 
and Paul Hession on drums, but 


Snm' Box: Rainmaker, 41 Lapwing 
Lane, Manchester M20 8NT 


Bruce's Fingers: 24 Chauntry Read, 


Wondrous: The Music Studio, Court 
Lodge Farm, Chelsfield, Orpington, 


Keith Jarrett/Jack Dejohnette 

Ruta and Daitya 

ECM1021 513 776C0 

Michel Petrucciani 

Promenade with Duke 


These recordings raise some 
interesting thoughts. Anthony Storr 
has pointed out that aesthetic 



lay listeners respond to music), 
■identifying with its expressive 
aspects, allowing ourselves to be 

paying much attention to its format 
characteristics." But he warns that 


Like Wagner, Stockhausen suffers 
from a gargantuanism that belies 
his considerable gifts as an 
arranger. In the 50s, in conjunction 
and controversy with Boulez and 
Nono, he produced some key 
works that expanded the language 
of classical music However, like too 
many artistic forces (Beatles, Miles, 
Hollywood film) the 60s saw him 
discovering cosmic values and the 



the results are uneven, and too Kent 

often lack the kind of drive, energy 

and conviction which makes this Stockhausen Verlag: Kettenberg 
music come alive for the fetener. 1S, S067 Kiirten, Germany 


empathy alone can lead to a "loss 
of self-identity and suspension of 
critical judgement." This is because 
the listener may become so 


creaks. The crudest of rock bands 


subtlety. Like Iannis Xenakis, 













sentimentality about 'elemental * 1 
forces that makes his music both 
hectoring and childish. 

Use of Hammond and Lowrey 
organs occasionally adds a 
delightful incongruity: flying- 
saucerism reminiscent of Sun Ra. 
Stockhausen does combine 
cal materials with astonishing 


clearly a high-energy stage-work 
— and that makes it paradoxically, 
less successful on CD, where the 
crystalline purity of digital sound 
suits Tavener perfectly. For Tavener 


language, restoring it to a pre- 
lapsarian, pre-industrial innocence; 
while Schnittke revels in 
polystylistic impurity, gleefully 



to tradition. Yet another 
futurism reduced to opera As 
Willem Breuker starts releasing the 
electronic music of the other 
composers at the Cologne studio 
(Cologne-WDR BVHAAST 
9106CD) Stockhausen's carefully 
nurtured mystique looks 
precarious. tlomente isn't sexy, and 
Stockhausen's face, much pictured 
in the voluminous booklet, begins 
to resemble the cherubim of Jeff 

Ushering The Banality. Boring stuff 
for classical people. 

BEN WATSON 


John Tavener 

Mary Of Egypt 

COLLINS CLASSICS 70232 2CD 


serene flow with clangorous brass 
and percussion; Schnittke's music 
sometimes seems like nothing but 

The differences stem from a basic 
philosophical divide: Tavener seeks 
to obliterate history, while Schnittke 
wrestles with (Soviet) history in 



is continually reiterated "E» 
tells us something about the history 
Schnittke is trying to revise). 


I saw Mary Of Egypt when it was 
premiered at the 1992 Aldeburgh 
Festival, and thought that it wasn't 


wasn’t theatre of any kind. 

Friend), Tavener sort of agrees, 
insisting that this is a "moving icon". 
But the recording shows that, even 

The thumps and bumps of live 


they've been taken up as the 
Acceptable Face of Modernity - 
that is not to deny the power of 


hope we get the chance to see Ufe 

With An Idiot int. 

it clearly deserves to 




the late 70s with Into The Future. 

Eine Eigene... proposes 19 bands 
as builders of "a unique society with 
a unique morality*. Such ambition 
must appear quaintly old-fashioned 
in a British context of cultural 
compromise. But Germans aren’t 
like us. Some believe emotional 
accuracy inscribed in soul music, 
punishing Techno, noise, or awry 
pop will eventually communicate 
itself to an audience. Fools! 

Eine Bgene... is marked by ferocity 
of intent, more than originality. Its 
spirit is distilled strongest in 
Dresden's Freude Der Italienischen 
Oper, who squeeze holy anger 

Techno crazies Sieiwolf ‘morph’ 
Cronenberg's New Flesh manifesto 
into German. Hamburg's Capt Kirk 
& metamorphose Neubauten’s 
early "Outside Is Hostile" into a 
stunningly sung, bleak flatland 
blues. And so on. Featuring less 
outstanding material than previous 
releases in the series, it's still a 
most arousing state of the nation 
address. And when the dream 
collapses, if II ruin well enough to 
carry on inspiring the future with its 
fine utopian ambition. 


Various Artists 

HotWired Monstertrux 

This is a comprehensive enough 
survey of the non-existent 
'Industrial movement', including 16 
of the most popular acts. Its far 
more inclusive than the 1988 
Electronic Body nusic selection that 
started the whole Waxtrax ball 
rolling, two years before Nine Inch 
Nails and the whole "Chicago - 
the new Manchester" hype. The 
few truly innovative acts are the 
ones without guitars — 
Consolidated, Meat Beat Manifesto 
and the brilliant neo-disco troupe 
My Ufe With The Thrill Kill Kult, all 
represented here. The bulk of the 
compilation, however, displays 
none of the inventiveness of, say, 
Laibach or Skinny Puppy, or the 
strangeness of Coil: ifs exclusively 


linear, male, stentorian and not a 
little silly (Ministry’s "Jesus Built My 
Hotrod"). 

For all the fervent prose 
surrounding The Young Gods back 
in 1987, or enveloping Ministry 
after last year's Lollapalooza tour, 
the problem remains: these acts all 
too often just sample from an 80s 
thrash record while maintaining 
that their rock is somehow an 
'advance' on all those dodgy, 

Ironically, each time (Excessive 
Force sampling Metallica’s 
■Creeping Death", KMFDM 
snippeting Slayer's "Angel Of 
Death"), the rock original is a better 
piece of music than the spurious 
dance-rock futurism. 

scene's marketing dream; a music 
for those to contemptuous to enjoy 
Indie, too arty to fully embrace 
metal. But in order to survive, the 
Industrial groups will have to 
update themselves (and they are 
gradually coming to terms with the 
challenges of House and Techno: 
witness the Front Line Assembly 
offshoot Intermix). Until then, they 
just aren't worth your time. 

NICK TERRY 


Various Artists 

Trance 2 


Infonet Vol. 1: Beyond The 
Machines 

INFONET INF 02 CD 

Trance IVol 2] banners itself as a 
beckoning swirl of "Progressive 
House, Tribal Beats, Adventures in 
Dub", and comes replete with swirls 
of the standard new dubliminal 
syntax: Sublime, Supereal, Mind 
Control, Ultra Terrestrial (sic), 
Perpetual Trance, Paradise 
Organisation — the partition 
between 'artiste' and ’title’ melts 
into a hazy, druggy phraseology. 
One-word monikers and corporate 

post-modern version of Malcolm's 
"X". Disappearance culture, 
black/blag economy evasions, 
'liminal info loops... 

Unfortunately, there’s nothing 
very Progressive (usually a daft 
idea for music, anyway) or Tribal- 
sluiced or Dub-wise abroad here. 
Nor is there anything like a shaping 










eir "dub' in the early 
80s 12* dub-mix sense: dropping 
out one instrument and pushing 
forward others for a: 


Even the better stuff here curtails 
at around .six minutes — hardly 
ve. Only the final 
:es off with a few 
good tracks: the ragga-inflected 
•Who's The Badman' (Dee Patten); 
‘Need More Love In The Ghetto' 
from Groove Corporation with 

and the more rugged pulse of ‘Life 
For Ever* by Mind Control. 

Stuff like this should sound, at the 
very least, like the muzak inside an 
Alfred Bester book - espedally if 
if s going to survive the transfer 


Along such lines, the Infonet 

mark, and includes some genuinely 
hypnotic groundwerk. As you might 
expert from a Creation subsiduary, 
even the syntax has more of a 
drug-hinged urban-spaceman feel 
-Illegal Rush, Sub Atomic 
Shrapnel, Sulphuric, Rev One — 
but musically it stops a few BPM 


At times during the last ten years 
you might have wondered why 
Robert Wyatt didn't simply junk 
music and park outside 
supermarkets; his solemn Spartist 
songs the equivalent of those hard 
left newsheets everyone agrees 
with in principle but no one wants to 

Having influenced the fledgling 
Scrittl Politti, Wyatt picked up the 
(red) banner left when Green 
Gartside decided the aesthetics of 


evasive bullshit in the 80s about 
■the end of Politics’, its twin 

often being code words for a 


Scrits) to take it too far the other 
way, and deny the worid its small 
pleasures, to damn anything outside 
a thin red line. 

Unable to move 
world, he wrote about the 


drones, whistling). 

Wyatt may be radically foolish but 

.the same: precisely 

; persisted with what 
country-simple 
— he only sounds 
the struggle for 


outline t 



Max Harrison welcomes a new 
recording of the Russian 
composer's compete orchestral 

'Alter nothing! Don’t listen to those 
who want to hold you back and 
advise you to change things. 

Believe me, you're on the right 
path, and your musical instinct is 
such that you needn't fear to be 
independent Even if your 

unpublished, and have no success, 
they'll make their way in the end. 


Zeni Gava’s hammer blow 
physicality is inextricably linked to 
the sado-masochistic body culture 
of their homeland Japan. With 
pumped adrenalin climaxes 
puncturing battering ram riffs, their 
sumo-weighted impact is a 
punishing but ultimately cleansing 



supposedly did no 
was doing. The first charge was 
correct but all Russian composers 

A vast country with no 


Ardkore, more ex-centric than 
exorbitant The first three spins 
(Thunderground, Syzygy, Rev One) 
are a cool breeze, and subsequr 
beat-slivers like Sulphuric's “Bet 
Come Together" have all the 
advantages of Tekno (pure rush, 
impure teknique) and none of the 
drawbacks (bleated geek 
'messages’). 

Beyond closes with a genuine 
beyonder surprise. Koh Tao's 'Pom 
Mi Ru’ is a strange suspended 



/er studio wig-out and slightly 
twisted New Age contours, it 
sounds like a My Sweet Lord remix 
of Primal Scream's 
■Screamadelica' anthem. Not only 


whose worth lies precisely in; 
reconciliation between rage and 
melancholy, between the idea of 
action and the reality of impotence; 

someone else's language 
("Yolanda*, "Te Recuerdo Amanda') 
or songs CBiko", 'Round Midnight"). 
There Is something indefatigably 
haunting about that voice (like 
something out of Citizen Smith) 


As always the guitar playing of 
The labyrinthine feedback and 

title track and the infernal 
■Terminal HZ' are here reinforced 
by a refreshing subtlety when Null 
is joined by guest guitarist Steve 
Albini on'Angel’. 

The gratuitous odyssies of sex 


id French opera aci 
steppes, but Glinka, who founded 
Russia's art music rather as 
Pushkin founded its literature, 
grasped that the dialectics of 


express. So did the handful of 
composers who followed him, such 
as Balakirev. The latter used folk 
melodies In his symphonic poem 
Russia, brilliantly decorating them in 
orchestral and harmonic terms; 
they do not develop in the 
symphonic sense yet coalesce into 








As Liszt's a| 
comparable anti-traditionalist 
stance is evident in Borodin's 
Symphony No. 7, beard to great 
advantage in a new complete 


. he Gothenburg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Neeme 
Jarvi (Deutsche Grammophon 435 
757 2 CDs). Tremendous rhythmic 
drive carries the symphony’s first 
ds while the key 



Dances (with the Gothenburg 
Symphony Chorus), Prince Igor 
occupied Borodin on and off 
through 1874-87 and most of hi! 


Organised as a series of tableaux, it 
achieves impressive cohesion by 
employing throughout brief motives 
which echo the contours of folk 
song. Perhaps this score, although 

Russian and Oriental elements, its 
essence being conveyed more 
trenchantly by the masterly 
Symphony No.2. This, indeed, is 

great orchestral pieces, the dark 
urgency of its opening unison 
theme, with its flat seconds and 
major and minor thirds, being quite 
unforgettable. To this strength and 



time for music. In fact it is hard to 
guess how he managed to develop 
and maintain so extensive and 



technique. But one result of the 

directions is that we only have the 
first two parts of his Symphony No. 
3. This is frustrating because the 
pastoral lyricism and the 
counterpoint of its first movement 
are of a high order, while the 
piquant energetic scherzo is 
equally engaging. Also included in 
this set are Glazunov’s sensitive 
orchestration of the seven- 
movement Petite Suite, almost 
Borodin's only mature contribution 
to the piano repetoire, and his 
picturesque In The Steppes 0/ 
Central Asia. 

The melodic appeal of many of 
his themes is such that long ago a 
gang of Philistines used them, 
crudely squared-up, for a dreadful 
musical show called Kismet But if 
you are a fine composer you must 
expect occasional insults like that 


[outline the north 

Rob Young searches out new 


Maybe it’s the overdose of night¬ 
time they get up there, but 
Scandinavian culture most often 
presents itself as catatonically 
removed from external reference 

piercing inward searching. Perhaps 
with so much undevelopable fjord 
landscape, society becomes cut off 
from its geographical setting, 
turning to the production of art that 
exists in elongated time, formed 
from imagery that assembles itself 
as an abscess within the psyche. 
Think of Tarkovsky's long cinematic 
takes: Munch's terrified, transfixed 
gaze upon the objects of his 
obsessive love; Sibelius’s 
mysterious night-music of the soul. 
A dutch of CDs, compete with 
comprehensive booklets (some 
written by the composers), 
released here after the 1992 
London Scandinavian music 
festival, show this aesthetic is still 
present in the area’s contemporary 

The outstanding figure is the 
Dane Per Nergard, whose musical 
drama Gilgamesh depicts the 
foundation of the first human 
community and consequent 


Original Powertrip. The musical and 
staged aspects of the work are 
closely aligned, but on this 
recording (dacapoDCCD 9001) 
the symbolic spaces are 
characterised so boldly by different 
combinations of instruments that 
there's no sense of missing out by 
not being present The structure 
spirals forwards over seven ‘days’, 
with 'night sections returning to a 
hushed, charged expectancy as the 
citadel lies in fear of the 'evening 
howl’. The subject which calls for a 
haphazard, tentative approach to 
singing the text, is particularly 
suited to Norgard’s sparse style, 
which gives the impression of the 
pre-lapsarian tabula rasa gradually 
stained by sound, language, desire. 
During the other piece on this 2 CD 
set, Voyage Into The Golden Screen, 
chamber orchestra and percussion 
produce pulses of glimmering 
resonance as if some Norse giant is 
playing a glacier with a saw. It feels 
like a journey towards a desired 
object that never quite reveals 
itself, and recalls Tanguy's blob- 
shape paintings where there’s a 
ground and a sky, but no horizon. 
Oliver Knussen conducts the 
Danish Radio Symphony Orchestra 
in a recording that captures the 
glints and gleams of interacting 
strings, winds and harp. 

Tor Halmrast has a background 

space compositions: his list of work 
includes ‘Neptun and Stormlokken 
for the old herring-tank in Melbu”. 

A new CD (HemeraHCD 2901) 

electronically-altered natural 
sounds for various installations at 
festivals around the world, of which 
the most surprising is "IciHe”. The 
raw materials are the sampled 
sounds of ice itself, amplified and 

through a fractal computer 
program. The stuff is shaped into a 
diagrammatic piece with six solo 
sections (one for each branch of an 
ice-crystal), ’examining’ the 
different properties of ice as if 
searching among its molecules with 
an electron microscope. Of the 
other pieces in the computer¬ 
generated medium adorning the 
disc, "Aqueduct” is a waterbased 
lasernoise babbling through the air, 
and "Varang" is based on Inuit 











Two slightly older composers use 
more familiar 20th century 
orchestration, but disrupt the 
patterns in their own way. Olay 
Anton Thommessen professes a 
strong disaffection with present- 
day originality-death, and in A Glass 
Bead Game (Aurora ACD 4927) 
deconstructs Grieg's Piano 
Concerto — a pretty turgid exercise 
as it turns out In contrast, the 10- 
minute synthesizer concerto From 
Above contains some subsonic, 
seismic divebombs that make 808 
State sound like the Dog-Faced 
Hermans on flexidisc. Ketil 


Hvoslefs Violin Concerto (ACD 
4969), played by the artist's son, 



above the accompanying militaristic 
Finally, Aurora ACD 4973 



Norwegian composers. Recorded in 
a superbly live acoustic, various 
permutations of the ensemble 
dispatch Alfred Janson s 

Tarantella, a melodica- and drum- 
driven St Vitus dance, and Frank 


poem for soprano obviates the 
need for a translation; the text is 
sung by an old woman 
remembering passionate days of 
youth, and her surges of pain and 
longing are entrancingly etched out 
by soloist Sin Torjesen. The group 
project these, as well as Antonio 
' o's The Savage, with total 

1 all these records 



PO Box 2638, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 87504, USA 



Mode/Avant: PO Box 37S. New 
Gardens NY, 11415, USA 

Extraplatte: Box 2, A-1094 Vienna 


in brief improv 

Hopey Glass wigs out with the 



aggressive hardcord bal 
squeak by way of nightclub torch- 
scat and the backup inventiveness 
of lllustrio's focussed Zurich piano 
tno (Pit Guttman, Fritz Hegi, Tomi 
Hirt). Given that the five of them 
seem unwilling to observe limits of 
any kind when it comes to source- 
- direction, the biggest 
in the collective 

, bony highly 

less than two minutes long, 
‘Babylon’ alone contains 
multitudes, and there's another 
hour of music to go with it 

Neil BRoInkk Electricity 
(o.o.oiscs CD) Dominated (in spite 
of itself, and of the presence of the 
primarily acoustic New York New 


narrow electric synthy kind of 
sound, and — presumably not 


Gush From Things To Sounds 

(dragon drcd 204CD) Featuring the 
presently semi-omnipresent 


various reeds, Raymond Strid’s 
drums or guitar): the movements 
are Gush Of Things, Gush Of Sounds 
and Gush of Gush, though 'trickle' 
might in all cases be a more 


the ‘many electric companies’ 
Rolnick has known (samples: 
■Boston Edison", ‘Niagara Mohawk 
Power, "Central Hudson Gas and 
Electric', ‘Consolidated Edison - ). 
Electricity the record would have 
been stronger if the other three 
(strong, swift) pieces ( Wondrous 

computer-buff George Lewis, 
Blowing and Ever twin' Rhythm) 
had set more of the tone, and 
Electricity the piece a little less. 
Actually, Electricity the piece is 
varied enough in its sheet-must 
aspects Gaunty Brecht-ragtime 



-io Meets lisa & Ellen 

Better World (unit records 
utr404Scd) Kicks off with a 
strikingly wide- 


last year — was completed, making 
it multiply poignant given that its 
so very often overdub work on 
show, it sounds uncannily like a 
one-take live-shot, a tribute if 

i to his feel for rhythm 
and structure and space. Plus the 







each other in the virile oni 
upmanship that spoils mui 
Free — they're all him, and he 


£ his God 

nine Ayler records and — pause for 
comic timing — Gene Krupa’s Hue 
Ffaythm Fantasy): but Russell 
sounds totally untortured, whatever 
he's playing, however wildly — as if, 
on a record he didn't know would 
be a fullstop, he’d reached an airy, 
easy, art-beyond-art peace with his 



Various Artists Compact Disc 
voor Dick Lucas uiq 
de Gernt Rir 


(MODE avant 02CD) More chilled-out 
duo improv —that would be 
merely New Age if Jeffrey 


Speach's piano a little less 

of adult downtowner mind- 

changes to Stratocaster, there’s a 
promise of louche opulence where 
the players want instead to deliver 


done: I don't read Dutch). As to 
who Dick Lucas is, or where its 
from ..." Nearly 20 fragments of 
scrape'n’craw! style improv, some 
less than 20 seconds long, some 
spoken, all but two solo, most at 


‘Is. For once the oblique 


recalls the delicious John Cage/Jan 
Steele record on Obscure, this has 
a flavour of that With a dash of 
Derek Bailey throw 
was overly given to vague scalic 


Striped Roses "+" iextraplatye 

exi«3cd> Acoustic jazzrock: is there 


delicacy of raindrops trembling on 


te Webem-oid pingpong 
12-tone like natives, as well a 
squirrely Free and BigBand 
Ellington riffage, and all the time 


Flerbert Reisingeds drums are a 
touch too "rock - , probably - bish- 
bashing the onbeat every time — 


moral force, Major Force, along 
with Ray Hayden's Opaz 
Productions, work to levitate and 
shimmer the arrangement of funk. 
Very much the children of Astral 
Weeks, all the tracks here shimmer 
and glow with an unhomely force. 

Dana BryanLDominican 


Young's Fuel, this offers extreme 
off key vocals and Japanese 
spoken intro to conceive a debut of 


enhance the whole thing. I don’t 
know what it’s all about but I do 
know what it does, and tnats seize 


in briefd. 

KodwoEshun dances with the 


What Dana Bryants rescitation 
gives her is time, flexibility of 
breath, which gets the detail of her 
stories right up in the acoustic 
space. "Heat is more satisfying 

real time stalking the realism of 
Bryants narrative. So she calls you 
in and up and down into a 

ranging over place and space in . 

very short time. She has the 


Although it's a Stateside record, 
there’s something very UK about 
the way everything is slightly off 

provides a reassuringly familiar 
remix but this only deepens the 
strangeness of the first mix’s UK via 
New York hybridity. 

Eight Ball Jazz Not Jazz (esall 
cdi cD/nc/LP) Long delayed sampler 
of the relaunched New Yorkjazz- 
House label Eight Ball. Anyone of 


Caustic Window Joyrex EP 
(rephlex 004) Because Caustic 
Window aka Aphex Twin wipes ol 
■ usual coordinates of danc 
such as A/B sides and any track 

from an informational void. You're 
plunged deep into unknowingness. 


Force One Network Sista Sista 
(QWEST PROMO 12") Last year's 
"Spirit” gained Force One Network 
some attention when k featured on 
the Boyz N The Hood soundtrack, 
but this follow-up disappeared. 
Slightly ahead of its time, it’s an 
example of how swing beat has 
ed three and four part 
rnnies in the US. Whether its 
Shai, Portrait, Jodeci or The Good 
girls, this neo-R&B style is 
gathering all the right crkicisms: 


two/5 plays on 
the pastoral and the Oriental. It’s 
based around a snatched, muffled 
operatic motif, a: 
stranded be' 
veils suspen 
tunnel. Track five/2 ste 
Space's "Magic Fly", a i 
proto-electro rinkydink anthem. 
Ambitious yet playful music. 

Major Force Nothing Comes Of 
Nothing (MAJOR FORCE WHITE LABEL 

12”) First UK release for Japanese 
production crew/label Major Force 
since 1990's classic lover's ballad. 
"Tribe of Love". It's the motif from 
that song which opens this one. On 
a luxurious floating pillow of 
instrumentation, Toshi and Kudo 
propel their aerial soul. Where 


in M.O.B. Farway To Go 

10120 Produced 
by Daddy 0 of Stetsasonic, this is a 
sung rap exhit 
that HipHop m 
too far into singing and HipHop’s 
voice armour threatens to break u[ 
into its neighbouring Others — pop 
rap (PM Dawn) or the ballad. You 
can sense Nubian M.O.B. 
wondering how far to go and the 


"Transphonix* and "Lectroluv" won’t 
make k on to the dancefloor, which 
is a shame because the protean 
rigour would be welcome. Each cut 
has the couldn’t-care-less 
pseudonomity of authentic club 
land driving through it Ferrari On 
Safari’s'Night Safari" is a gem, a 
twisted unsettled melee of choirs 
and woodwind reverb which 
effortlessly beats out a decade of 
Yello’s music Hear k at least 

Freestyle Fellowship Hot Potato 

from LA, the Fellowship, like the 
Pharcyde and before them KMD, 
race through their rap with a manic 
Road Runner teeth on edge 
insanity. There's too much still to be 

they don’t want you to get it all 


Groove Garden You're Not 
Coming Home (tommy boy tbsi 8 

12-) Based on the manic delirium 
of "Turn Out The Light" by Larry 


he Bogie Man growl of 
"Way Cool" is deliberately dense, 
coded and downright cryptic 
Chuck D once said, "I don't rhyme 
for the sake of riddling." But that 
was six years ago and the new New 
School is bruisingly indifferent to 
how much you take away from 
them. They repel casualness; 
there’s nothing here that won’t take 
at least ten listens to hear. That’s 
how you survive in an age when 
everybody thinks they know what 







The Wire Index: Your Complete Guide. 

At only £8.95 (£10.95 overseas) it'sthe ultimate accessory—a full and helpful list of ev ery feature 
and review thatappeared inourfirsthundred issues, including when it ran and who wrote it. 
Cheques made payable to The Wire or credit card paymentsgivingfull billing and expiry date to: 
The Index, The Wire, 45/46 Poland Street, London W1V3DF 



For further information about POMPI and the NSA’s jazz and contemporary music col lections, 
call 071-589 6603 and asktospeakto Chris Clarko r Paul Wilson. 


Outstanding Vocalist required 
for radical 90s band 
(Massive meets Steve Coleman 
meets Steve Reich) 
for current recording work. 

Call Rasheem: 0712871689 


CBSSfej 


"People who can t sing talk 
too much"-Billy Jenkins. 


Piano Movers We mo 


windows. Crane work, fully insured. 
Ringforfreeestimate:081 681 
5839 (all areas covered). 


BRUCE S FINGERS 

10th Birthday specials! 
free & half-price recordings 
details: 24 Chauntry Road, 
Haverhill 
Suffolk CB98BE 




What has Vanessa Rubin, 
Danilo Perez, Marcus Roberts 
and John Pizzarelli 
got in common? 
CheckouttheRCANOVUS 
column in the May edition of 
The WIRE. 


WANTED: “Brubeck Plays 
Brubeck" (Solo Pianoalbum 
Columbia/Philips) in good 
condition. Offers to Norman, 
Kirchster 8,4190 Cleves 1, 
Germany. (Tel: 
0104.928.211.7186). 


Classified rates are: Situations vacant and trade £ 7 per word, private 
advertisers 50p per word, minimum ten words in each case; phone numbers 
count as two words. Semi-display rates: £ 15 per column centimeterforboth 
private and trade advertisers, except semi-display situations vacant, £25per 


~ Jazz in the melting pot ~ 

“A BIG HONK” 

by George Ricci & the Improverts 
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Glass case 

Our book GreatPop Things has all too 
often found itself next to those 
‘Christmas non-books'. Sothankyou 
Hopey Glass (whata splendid name) 
forthe nice things you said about itin 
We Wire 108. 

Some points: "stupid pun"—we 
make really clever puns as wellfeg. 
theoneaboutTanitaTikaram)only 
no one seems to notice them. Ihad to 
lookup"elision".ltsaid"omittingthe 
vowel atthe beginning or end ofa 
word, especially when a word ending 
with a vowel is next to one beginning 
with a vowel." Now I'm pretty sure we 
don't do this. Ifwe do,ifsno biggie, 
butwhat the hell word should’ve 
gonethere? 

Colin B. Morton (pp Chuck Death), 
co-author Great Pop Things, 


Ambient assembly 

Jonathan Romney’s review of Brian 
Eno's TheShutovAssembly (The Wire 
106/7)misses the point of Eno’s 
ambient music and also of his 
interlinking of music, video 
installations and theory. Surely Eno’s 
various interests cross-relate 
because whafsatstake in his work is 
the construction of a coherent 



formawhole.ltisn’taquestionof 
each facet of the work being too 
weakto stand on its own(as Romney 
implies). Romney is free todislike 
Eno’s music but I don’t agree the 
Shutovrecordingoffers'nothingthat 
ambient Eno hasn't given us before 
(excepting one track)."Nor is the 

notestoMusicForAirportstf 978) 
Eno proposed that ambient music 
should "be able to accommodate 
many levels of listening attention 
without enforcing one in particular." 
This doesn't mean itshould be 
'boring’iit means the music is 


deliberately pitched at a level of what 
one might call active distraction. The 
listener is required to adopt a 

ambient music that is neither one of 
indifference nor passivity. Romney 
reduces Eno’smusic to the 

muzak, a device designed to nullify all 
critical thought In contrast, Eno’s 
ambient music is'intended to induce 
calm andaspace to think’(same 
source). The construction of Eno’s 
ambientworkisdistinct, considered 
and made to be read on a variety of 
levelsJust as with the enigmatic, 
unorthodox workof Raymond 
Roussel, with whom Romney 
compares Eno's earlier rock 
productions, ambient music requires 
the holding backof snapjudgements 
and blunt assumption, the better to 
appreciate the particularity of the 
world in hand. 

Peter Suchin, Leeds 


SAMO thing 


Well,youve finally gone so much 
’further into music’ that you’re 

side. I only hope you'll like what you 
find there. For my own part, I’m more 
than pleased to recieve your monthly 
despatchesfrom the other side of 
music. Andrew Pothecarys incisive 
and perceptive item onthe Jean- 
MichelBasquiatbook(7helMre 109) 


Towrite about SAMO without 
mentioning Keith Haring is of course 
timely and necessary, butto extend 


seemed to be a "jazz life" relationship 
in the most positive sense, where 
their appreciation of each other's 
approaches was mutually influential 
without degenerating into mutual 
imitation. If this isn’t a miniature 
working model of a healthyjazz 
culture, then I don’t knowwhat is. 
However, despite (or perhaps 
because oflthe above assertion, I'd 


also recommend Keith Haring: The 
Authorised&ographytiy John Gruen 
(USA: Prentice Hall, 1991; UK: 
Thames & Hudson, 1991 (which 
consists mainly of interviews with 
Haring, hisfamilyand associates and 
offers some pleasantly unguarded 
perspectives on Basquiat which, 
because of their sources,are in no 
way sanitised by art criticism. 

Roger Thomas, Amersham, 

Bucks 

Bin’n’gone 

One of the reasons Dave Morrison 
would have seen The Faust Tapes 
'available for nextto nothing in 
bargain bins" (7?ie Wire 108) is 
because wnen it was nrst released it 
was priced at 49p by Virgin in a bid to 
get people to listen to some 
’different music (and, of course, buy 
otherFaust records on Virgin at full 
price). The number of copies that 
subsequently turned up in second 
hand bins showed thefailure of this 
plan. In fact, TheFaustTapeswas 
mentioned byacallertothe Danny 
Baker radio show on Radio 5 
recently as an example of buying 
something that looks like a bargain 
but proves notto be when you get it 
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home and listen toil (Personally, it 
was one of the best 49ps I’ve ever 
spent and itwas great to see an 
article on Faust) 

Steve Day, Bootle 

(Don’t) paint it black 

Thankyou for the article on Gil Scott- 
Heron(7?relWre 108), the first time 
I’ve seen anything positive about him 
for years. Although the article 
tended tochart his decline via the 
lack of new recordings after 1982’s 
Moving Target, these "barren years" 
have been punctuated by frequent 
VKits and though his concerts tend to 

have personally foundthem highly 

and nosign ofa’withered spirit", l' 

feelitwasashameyoucouldnot 
have interviewed Gil while he was 
over recently—if only to throw light 
onthereasonsforhislackofnew 
recordings. 

Sorry to be pedantic—thetrackon 


nofShut’EmDown" 

Bruce Wrigley, Huddersfield 

Jazz on campus 

lamdoingsome research at 
Warwick Universityinto the 

improvised music in Britain, 
compared to Germany and the 
Netherlands. 1 want to reach beyond 
questions of funding levels and 
mechanisms, to see whether or not 
thereare real cultural differences 
between these countries in the 

kind of music. 

Aspartofthisstudylamkeento 
take into account the views of people 
who have experience of conditions in 

people in broadcasting, publishing 
and music education. 

I would be pleased to hear from any 
ofyourreaderswhowouldbe 


study. Please could they send a brief 


intend to followupa number of these 
with interviews. 

Adrian Litvinoff, 19 Church 
Street, Leamington Spa, 
Warwickshire, CV311ER 
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Quite literally an mna yrng 

COMPACT DISC • CASSETTE 

Short Stories - The Kronos Festival af' 
21st - 24th July 1993 

Barbican box office: 071-638 8891 ' 


